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On election night, 1984, | sat with 
‘Andrea, my best friend, on a tombstone 
high on a starlit hill above Boulder, 
Colorado. She was in a cocktail dress, 
black, and | in a tux, also black. We had 
come, Méet & Chandon in hand, to 
toast the death of Western Civilization. 
Ronald Reagan had just won a 
second term in a landslide, and | knew 
America could not survive four more 
years with any of its humanity, or 
integrity, intact. | had nothing in 
common with these people, who seemed 
to so eagerly embrace a course of vapid 





| decided to head for brighter 
shores—to a place where intellect and 
ideals might be valued social currency. 
A place where liberty and humanity 
were tangible promises on the horizon, 
and not hollow memories. 

‘A few months later, I was on a train, 
in “hard berth,” going from Hong Kong, 
to Xi'an, the city of “Western Peace,’” 
bang in the middle of the Middle 
Kingdom , China 

China was the promise of the 
future—the Star in the East that 
would light the way to a balanced 
social system. Prosperity tempered with 
humanness. Strength balanced by 
wisdom. Individuality without 
selfishness. (I was very much into 
hyperbole even then.) 

But China betrayed me. The ideas the 
Chinese showed me of their concepts of 
freedom and democracy were not the 
high ideals of social justice and wise 
goverhment | had imagined. “China 
will be so great,” Wang Laoshi, my 
history professor, told me as we gazed 
at the building cranes inside Xi'an's vast 
city walls. “If we can only get beyond 
our peasant mentality, we can be as 
great as you.” To him, the cranes were 
progress and prosperity, hovering over 
the crumbling pagodas and temples of 
an archaic past. As Wang looked at 
them, his face twisted in envy and 
desire—the obsessed, maniacal desire 
of the kid from the Bronx getting his first 
glimpse inside the Park Avenue 
mansions of the obscenely rich. Wang 
wanted that wealth, and the hunger in 
his eyes showed that he wanted it bad. 

“No!” | insisted time and time again, 
“What you admire in us is not great. It 
leads to tyranny, injustice, social decay, 
destruction of nature, and ultimately 
misery and collapse.” 

Blank stares or, more often, nervous 
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giggles were the only response. 

I soon realized that, as an American 
in China, | was a symbol for precisely 
that which I so desperately wanted to 
escape. | was my comfortable 
apartment with heat, air-conditioning, 
running water, a big refrigerator, a good 
sound system, a color TV, a VCR, a 
computer and a microwave. 

I returned from China feeling bitter 
and betrayed. Yes, | knew and had 
lived their conditions of poverty and 
discomfort, but | wanted them to not 
care about that—to be driven instead 
by ideals. “1 am in the gutter looking at 
the stars,” | imagined, “and the Chinese 
can only see the gutter.” | left 
convinced that it would be many years 
before they satisfied their penchant for 
materialism and developed a concept 
of greater freedoms. 

When SPIN sent Mikali Myron to 
Beijing to cover the demonstrations 
I'"The Square,” p. 34], Iwas worried that 
she, and other journalists, would miss 
the point. That in their zeal, they would 
misconstrue a drive for greater material 
comfort as a movement toward true 
democracy and freedom, in the 
Jefferson/Montesquieu tradition. “The 
Chinese have a 5,000-year-old culture 
that has never conceived of the idea of 
personal liberty,” | explained to other 
editors. ‘The Communists have simply 
replaced a rigid Confucian structure 
with a rigid Communist structure, and 
now they're trying to replace that with a 
rigid materialistic structure. The 
nuances of democracy will be lost on 
them.” 

But | was wrong. It was on me that 
the nuances of the Chinese were lost. 
What hadn’t dawned on me when | 
lived in China was that my perception 
of the Chinese was as superficial as 
their perception of me. My perception 
was stopped dead by my shock at their 
materialism, which didn't fit in the ideal 
Thad created of them. | did not see the 
undercurrents that lay beneath the 
desire for material wealth. | was trying 
in utter frustration to make their round 
peg fit in my square hole, completely 
overlooking that the round hole—into 
which their peg did fit—might lead to 
places at least as deep and splendid as 
my square hole. 

It wasn’t until wave upon wave of 
student protest engulfed every city in 
China, and then the world, that the 
pieces began to come together in my 





mind, The pitch and tone of the student 
movement resonated, not with dreams 
of GE commercials, but with the 
pristine, nascent voice of freedom. 
Freedom of the press, they sang, 
bellowing condemnation at the 
‘Communist Party's interference. Open 
dialogues with the government, they 
demanded, seeking to cleanse the 
government of the corruption that has 
come to characterize it. 

They may not have a clear vision of 
what they want, as Mikali discovered, 
or a well-planned structure to supplant 
that which they oppose, but there is 
nothing artificial about the movement. 
Itembraces and embodies, not only the 
drive for greater material well-being, to 
which they have every right, but the 
very ideals which | had declared to be 
out of the reach of the Chinese psyche. 








My idealism faltered in China not 
because the Chinese lack promise and 
strength, but because my idealism itself 
lacked the fortitude to survive the 
simple challenge of confronting a 
vision that was different from my own. 
I was like the Catholic who, once he 
glimpses the tyranny and corruption of, 
the Church, immediately rejects all that 
is truly sacred in his universe. 
Materialism appears evil to me, 
because | come from a land where it 
has been taken to such obscene 
extremes. But the envy of material 
wealth, in a people who has none, 


SPIN reporter Mikali Myron 
with student leaders in Beijing 


does not rule out higher ideals, 

No, their movement is not perfect. 
Tiananmen was perhaps more of a 
spontaneous primal scream than an 
articulate democratic movement. But it 
certainly is not of the gutter, and it is 
vastly stronger than my own idealism 
proved to be. 

Itis unclear, as we go to press, what 
the coming weeks will bring. The 
crackdown by Deng and Li Peng may 
last several months, or several years 
These Stalinites might bring on a period 
as dark as that of the Gang of Four in 
the 70s. But one thing has at last 
become clear: China may not follow 
the course that we, in our flaccid 
delusions, concoct. But the students in 
Tiananmen, and in Shanghai, Xi'an, 
Chengdu, Wuhan, Changsha and 
Nanjing are that Star in the East. And 
even if their society is not yet the model 
that will guide us to a world of perfect 
justice, they sure as hell have shown us 
something about human strength and 
ion. 

Their honesty and conviction might 
jar us, as mired as we have become in 
pettiness and hype, but it’s surely 
something to think about the next time 
you're standing alone against a 
thousand soldiers and a wall of tanks. 





—Drew Hopkins 
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ing to commend you on an 
excellent interview with John 
Mellencamp [June]. Itis so refreshing to 
read an article where the artist actually 
says something reflecting his true inner 
feelings, giving us a little more insight 
into what's going on in the mind of the 
man many consider to be this 
generation's most prolific porch song, 
poet. 


Gregg Zubowicz 
Laurence Harbor, NJ 


John Cougar Mellencamp does not 
seem to be very proud of the music he 
has made and he shouldn't be. He also 
knows that his “pop art” will not last 
and he is right: Itis bullshit. But what he 
said about “Big Daddy” and 
McDonald's were the truth. And such 
truth does last. John, in this article 
you've taken a big step away from 
“Hurts So Good” and, in my eyes, 
you've redeemed yourself. The world 
needs to be yelled at. 


Julie Jirout 
North Brunswick, NJ 


Guccione’s interview with 
Mellencamp, though negative in most 
aspects, was uplifting. | get that 
Mellencamp has a deep concern for life 
and Planet Earth and | get that 
Guccione sees that. Guccione is open 
throughout the interview and closes 
with an inspiring understanding that 
capsules Mellencamp and the meaning 
of life. Thanks also for publishing 
Mellencamp's captivating artwork 


Cindi Coleman 
Atlanta, GA 


Never Wanted 
To Be NoReader 


Dear [Guccione] Junior, 
Thanks for being the consistent ass 
that you are. Even though | don’t read 
your rag anymore, it was pointed out to 
me that you omitted my photo credits 
‘on page 60 (Aswad) and page 66 (Sly, 
Robbie and KRS-One) of your reggae 
supplement [June]. 1 wouldn’t expect 
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less. 

Somebody should pour hot water on 
you and Mellencamp. Why don’t you 
stop assaulting the sensibilities of 
‘America’s music-minded youth and just 
marry the guy? 


George DuBose 
New York, NY 


Great Balls 


| wish to clear up the confusion caused 
when Gavin Martin misquoted Jerry Lee 
Lewis with reference to my book and 
the script (“Goodness Gracious,” 
June}. 

When Jerry speaks of “The worst 
piece of shit | ever read,” he is not 
speaking of the book, Great Balls of 
Fire, but of the script to the movie. Jerry 
was a prime source for my book. He not 
only signed an authorization but 
approved the final draft. | agree with 
Jerry—the script to “Great Balls of Fire’’ 
is the worst piece of shit | ever read. 
Gavin Martin's article runs a close 
second, 


Murray Silver 
Stone Mountain, GA 


Passing Wind 





It’s hard enough to believe, as you said 
in your recent self-righteous Exxon 
editorial, that one million people read 
each issue of your little magazine 


{Topspin, June]. But there’s no way a 
million people put up with your 
gaseous pomp each month. Why not 
drop your self-serving column and give 
another page to coverage of talented 
new English groups like the 
Proclaimers? That’s why we buy your 
magazine. 


Terry Addams 
New Hope, PA 


Matt Dilon’s Underwear 


| want to thank SPIN for printing Ted 
Mico’s article on Boy George [‘‘The 
Boy Bounces Back,” June]. Not only 
did it show respect for his artistic 
accomplishments, it expressed genuine 
‘compassion for his struggles without 
lossing over his identity as a gay man. 
As hate crimes in America rise, it is the 
responsibility of journalism to present 
positive images of gay people, as did 
Mr. Mico’s article. Job well done. 


Alan Wells 
Houston, TX 


I'm With The Band 


When | first read the article on the 
Replacements [Mayl, the only band 
that is worth listening to these staid 
days, | was filled with rage and 
frustration. | find it hard to believe that, 
the very prolific Paul Westerberg has 
nothing to say. It seems the author is too 





caught up in hanging out with 
musicians and playing with his, 
substance abuse to give us anything to 
gnaw on. Is it too much to ask to wipe 
below the grime on the windshield? 


Gean Brophy 
Los Angeles, CA 


PS. Do you people ever publish 
anything really negative in your 
“Letters” space? 


Beloved Entertainer 


After seeing Elvis Costello on Letterman 
and reading the interview in your evil- 
twin-mag, | was only too relieved to 
read what SPIN had to say [The Man 
Who Would Be King,” May]. Instead of 
repeating the same tiresome stories, 
C.L. Wright took a refreshing approach, 
revealing the wit, genius and 
sometimes eccentricity of this beloved 
entertainer. Great job! 


fan Mansall 
Boston, MA 


Monthly Photo 
Credit Correction 


June—pg. 57 by Jeffrey Scales 


ERRATA 


Mystic Fire Videos correct address and 
phone number are: P.O. Box 1202, 
Montauk, NY 11954, (516) 668-1111 
{Flash, May]. 

Our sincerest apologies to 
Downtown Julie Brown for omitting her 
name and quote in the Swimsuit issue 
Ipg. 63, July]. It seems it fell off on the 
way to the printer. Honest. Anyway, 
here’s what she said about going to the 
beach: “Even at the beach, it’s fashion 
first. | like guys with bright, funky 
bathing suits. | would like to be on a 
deserted beach with top model Chris 
Bred. But don’t tell him.” 

Dr. Robert Gallo is on the Scientific 
Advisory Committee of the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research 
(AmFAR), and not, as we indicated, on 
its Board of Directors [AIDS, Julyl. We 
apologize for any confusion that this 
may have caused. 
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Heavy Rotation 
Staff Selections 


Dinosaur Jr., ‘‘Just Like Heaven’ (SST) Supposedly the 
only song they liked on the Cure’s Kiss Me Kiss Me 
Kiss Me. | Mascis and Co, add exaggerated pouts, 
shouts and a wall of sound, creating violent, unlikely 
version more off-key than the original. Even Robert 
Smith likes it, (Reinhardt) 


‘The Gibson Brothers, Dedicated Foo! (Homestead) If 
Public Enemy sampled Bo Diddley and Son House. If 
Pussy Galore smiled more. If Nick Cave left Vegas. If 
Randy Travis drank Drano. (Levy) 


k.d. lang and the reclines, Absolute Torch And Twang 
(Sire) What she gains from the somber reverence of 
last year’s Patsy Cline tribute, Shadowland, is control. 
Control of the campiness of this old-time country mu- 
sic, control of her powerful voice. Beguiling where 
she might have once bullied, she wraps her voice 
around these songs like a lazy lariat, then tightens 
things and pulls it all home. (Levy) 


LL. Cool J, Walking With a Panther (Def Jam) An 
amigo with an ego—a sexual athlete dealing the dex- 
terity of his tongue as a metaphor for the dexterity in 
his underpants—L.L. busts rhymes with unrelenting 
grace and invention. Ishis Johnson—and its alter ego, 
his. self-absorption—an interesting topic over 16 
songs (20 on cassette, 19 on CD)? With hard rock 
beats like these, L.L. drops boasts like science lessons, 
tomorrow's news today. (Leland) 


Wynton Marsalis, The Majesty of the Blues (Colum- 
bia) Beware the preachy rap on side two, and the con- 
trived regionalism from such a well-traveled 
musician, But with a New Orleans construct behind 
him, Marsalis plays the traditionalist more for funk 
than atmosphere. Deep in the loose grooves, his 
grainy trumpet laughs and cries at the same time. 
(Leland) 


‘Mary My Hope, Museum (Silvertone/RCA) An Atlanta 
band about extremes—life and death, religion and 
sanity, black leather in the Old South, bad wine and 
Herman Hesse. In an uphill battle against complacen- 
cy, they’re armed with wailing guitars. They storm ex- 
ternal shores, then ambush the intellect. (Wright) 


The Pogues, Peace and Love (Island) Triumphant war 
pipes, symphonic landscapes, and Shane McGowan’s 
narration in turns make you weep for a bygone era, 
wallow in the storytelling, then get up and do a little 
jig. Celtic revelry on the rocks with a twist of slobber. 
(Wright) 


Pop Will Eat Itself, This !s The Day, This Is The Hour, 
This 1s This (RCA) Using more samples than Depeche 
could ever imagine, ridiculously brilliant titles like 
“Wise Up! Sucker” and “Preaching To The Pervert- 
ed,” and tunes full of pulsating beats and disco noise, 
the Poppies “rock so hard, there's no time to roll.” 
(Reinhardt) 


Texas, Southside (PolyGram) As vast as the state— 
from urban debauch to rural blue dirt—the album 
deftly wields its axe while an unusual bird sings her 
deranged mating call. Meanwhile, the band’s holed 
Up in its hometown of Glasgow, messing about with 
guitars and imported American beer. (Wright) 
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Yellow Is The Color Of Sunrays 
@ 


Having mastered the theory of supply and demand, 
Soul II Soul make the fashion and give it a soundtrack. 


“Yo, John, how much do you love Soul II Soul?” 

It was Fab 5 Freddy, the host of “Yo! MTV Raps,” calling in a state. He'd just hired a car, 
rounded up four top black writers, and driven around Manhattan's Lower East Side with the 
new Soul II Soul tape booming on the car’s monstrous system. “You wouldn't believe it. That 
shit is incredible. We were rocking.” 

It was the same all over town. Two weeks after the release of Keep on Movin’,” Soul I 
Sout's first American single, the song’s sexy, Afro-Caribbean meltdown of hip hop and 
house music seemed to be everywhere, like Public Enemy's “Bring the Noise” two years 
before. Dropping subsonic bass, liquid and passionate, it rocked like a cradle on a slow “Bo 
Diddley” beat. If Milli Vanilli was hype, this was cool. Floating a slinky melody amid hanging 
piano notes and disco strings, the jam was in no hurry to get anywhere. B-boys loved it; 
house people moved to it. Bonz Malone wouldn't shut up about it. Teddy Riley, producer of 
the moment, souped it up on the remix. It was one of those English cross-cultural hybrids 
that really work. On a good car system, it did damage. 

Soul Il Soul is an interracial London sound system, a group of new age entrepreneurs that 
sells its own music and fashion designs out of the Soul Il Soul shops in London and Tokyo. 
Together with its loose umbrella group, the Funki Dreds, Soul Il Soul makes philosophy and 
money, parties and pirate radio; it is a new face for black Britain. “Soul It Soul,” says leader 
Jazzie B, balancing a shock of slender dreadlocks on his head, “is a concept; Funki Dredis a 
subculture. Soul II Soul is a combination of music and fashion. Funki Dred isjust young black 
people doing it for themselves. We have to fight the stereotyping.” 

But Jazzie B is more an entrepreneur than an ideologue, and Soul Il Soul is more profit- 
able than political. The Sou! II Soul leather jacket, which Jazzie wore to the interview, sells 
for £250, or $392, and Jazzie himself has a car phone in his Mercedes. “This is a business 
first,” he says, “not a political movement. But we're living in a multiracial society, and our 
message is that you have to get along. The Sou! II Soul motto is, ‘a happy face, a thumping 
bass, for a loving race. 

















—John Leland 
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Manic Mondays 


lf Shaun Ryder weren’t the lead singer of white-guitar 
band Happy Mondays, he’d want to be Robin Hood. For 
now, they'll just steal your sobriety. 


appy Mondays—six wacky, spaced-out 

boys from Manchester and the latest pride 

of the Factory label—are literally out of 

their minds. “Sometimes when I'm on- 

stage,” aays singer Shaun Ryder, “tripped 
off my box, I see little men coming out and going, ‘I've 
got your words and you're not having them back.’ I've 
seen him waving words at me and I've fucking com- 
pletely forgotten them. I have to make them up because 
T'm not thinking, 

“Lused to sell drugs and got paranoid about people 
calling me Shaun. I'd say, ‘Shut up, you cunt,’ and for a 
joke they said, ‘We'll call you X, then. Big Mafia man 
X.' Its just a piss-take, If its still over here I'm going to 
tum into a pure bigheaded cokehead. Not even worth 
having coke in England ‘cause it’s shit.” Thank you 
Shaun. 

Sitting with Shaun and Bez (Mark Berry), dancer and 
maracas player, watching them attempt to throw ciga- 
rette butts, bottle caps and other refuse out the window 
and onto Manhattan, you have to wonder if they know 
where they are or, for that matter, if they even care, “I 
go around in a daze half the time,” says Bez. Happy 
Mondays live in a world all their own—a world full of 
girls, drugs and money—especially money. 

“We don’t take music too seriously. We just take 
money seriously,” says Shaun. “IfI wasn’t in a band I'd 
be playing Robin Hood—taking from the rich and giv- 
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ing it to meself, I love money. Booze and girls. Typical 
rock'n'roll, isn’t it?” 

Their second album, Bummed, a mish-mash of funk 
and psychedelia with the effect of an amphetamine, is a 
compilation of little stories not to be taken too seriously. 
“Who cares about the words just as long as it sounds 
.K.,” says Shaun, “Songs to me are like little films or 
little books. They're like phrases or captions—a bit ofa 
story. If you listen to the songs, they don’t have one 
particular meaning. 

“But we like live gigs more than anything. None of us 
could go onstage straight. None of us can get up out of 
bed and spend the day straight.” As leaders of a new 
working-class drug culture in the North, Happy Mon- 
days provide an escape, a visit to oblivion while hiding 
an offbeat, unexpected intelligence. They're honest. 
Their thoughts fly out of nowhere and just when you 
think you've figured them out, they totally blow your 
mind. 

ve got to stop doing that. I can’t be doing that any- 
more.” What, Shaun? “I sat there playing with my dick 
while you were talking. I remember me mum always 
smacking me funny but I don’t know I'm doing it. 'm 
not having a wank or nothing. I'm just messing, jus 
touching it, I'l be sitting there sometimes in the laun- 
derette and I realize there's loads of people watching me 
mess about with meself, thinking I'm some sick beast or 


something. Forget I'm doing it.” 
—Robin Reinhardt 














A Unique 
Specimen 


Conerete is as much a social commentary 
as it is a comic book, 


Heisacement Golem, He eats rocks and spits 
acid. He can read a newspaper lying on a 
dork street corner two blocks away. He is the 
result of alien medical experiments. And that's 
about as comic as it gets. 

The hero of Paul Chadwick's Concrete 
doesn’t duke it out with the X-guys in long un- 
derwear; he goes on the Carson show and 
casks the oudience for suggestions on how to 
use his inhuman strength. He doesn’t make 
the sky with fire queens named Arca- 
dia; he's futilely infatuated with his assistant 
‘Maureen, a single-minded biologist who con- 
siders him a unique specimen. Concrete is sort 
of the Charlie Brown of new comics, not pa- 
thetic but full of pathos. Even as he tries to 








lov 





cope with his fame as a bulky novelty and his 
‘own overblown ideas of heroism, he is 
hooxed by cruel performance artists and used 
by photo-opportunistic senators. 

Published by Dork Horse Comics—whose 
way-plentiful crop includes the hee-lariously 
sleazy Roachmill, he creepy comix version of 
‘Aliens and Bob Burden’s notorious Flaming 
Carrot Comics—Concrete's black-and-white 
contrast and simple lines complement the un- 
predictable, real world storylines. There ore 
‘subplots and subtexts galore, but Concrete is 
always the catalyst. When the man of stone 
tries to rescue some trapped miners, the shaft 
collapses and buries him as well, and Chad- 
wick cuts fo a page of almost identical close- 
‘ups of Concrete’s friends and exploiters trying 
to calculate what they will win or lose from his 
death. 

But the most delightful element of Concrete 
is Chadwick's far-reaching imagination. In is- 
sue six, Concrete uses his ingenuity and mus- 
cle to save a family farm. I's intoxicating; you 
suddenly wonder, “What would I do with such 
strength?” Chadwick's stories capture the 
thrill of exploration; reading them reveals a 
new body of possibilities. 





—Pot Blashill 
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No matter what... It's the 1990 Geo Prizm. 
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you a line of new cars with imported ideas of quality and design. 


Geo Prizm — sedan and hatchback — is the 1990 addition to the 
Geo family. 
@) It's classy. You're sure to appreciate its aerody- 
>< namic shape, integrated front and rear bumpers and 
flush-mounted windows. You may just appreciate its resulting high 
mileage* even more. 
eS WY POU, cs ttaricectorenricitenntoen 
-+.and over 17 cu. ft.; of your stuff. Flip the rear seat down and a 


whole new story unfolds. ..15 cu. ft. more cargo space.+ 


“EPA estimated MPG city 27/highway 33. {Geo Prizm hatchback 


*¥See your Chevrolet deaier for terms of this limited warranty. Geo, the Geo emblem and Prizm are trademarks of the GM Corp, 


&e It'S SMAPL. tow smart? Prices start at $9,660" 
for the sedan and $9,960" for the hatchback. Price for Prizm sedan 
as shown is $10,269°* including selected options. 

IS PROtECTEM. A cumper to Bumper Plus War- 
ranty protects Geo Prizm for 3 years/50,000 miles.‘ Simply said, 
we stand behind what we sell. 


Sold and serviced by select Chevrolet” dealers. 


——— CALL 1-800-DIAL-GE0 


Ge 


No matter what. 





"°M.S.R.P including dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charges and other optional equipment additional 


©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 








Tapehead 


Michael Weldon is a living encyclopedia 
of the B-movie. His brainchild, 
Paychotronic Video, scares the bejeccus + 
out of the TV Guide. 


‘Michael Weldon is the king of 
psychotronia—the magical realm of horror, 
exploitation, B, and science fiction movies. 
‘Once upon a time you could find 
ppsychotronia on TV all through the late night; 
now you can get it on video. And your gui 
is Weldon’s fanzine Psychotronic Video. 
‘Weldon admits he hasn't seen every one of 
the over 3,000 entries in his book 
Psychotronic Encyclopedia of Film. "Some 
were reviewed by contributors,” he says. 
“Some | just know exist but have no idea 
where to see them. Others I'd never want to 
subject myself to. | mean, I'm not going to see 
every Bob the Jungle Boy movie if | don’t 
have fo.” But he has seen more than he can 
count; so his knowledge is, well, 
encyclopedic, "You get to know this much 
‘boul these movies by ignoring the sorts of 
things you're supposed to learn in school,” 
The now-defunct Cleveland movie palaces 
provided the young Weldon’s true education; 
‘and e small-time TV horror-show host called 
Ghoulardi first inspired him. Now he sits ina 
friend's apariment in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
the Macintosh humming, the screen jammed 
«with type that will soon flow across 10,000 





copies of the second issue of Psychotronic 
Video, a homegrown but decidedly serious 
fanzine covering some pretty unserious 
subjects. 

Inhis fanzine, Weldon—a low-keyed man 
crowned by brilliant red hair—has provided 
articles on Karen Black and Clive Barker, 
reviews of videos like "Switchblade Sisters” 
cand "Redneck Zombies,” and informative 
pieces such as "| Can't Understand a Single 
Word: The History of The Bird and Papa 
‘om Mow Mow" complete with lyric reprint. 

But Weldon wants to spread the 
ppsychotronic word as far as the "kids who 
think ‘Texas Chainsaw Massacre! is an ofd 
<lossic, and that the history of horror movies 
goes back fo ‘The Howling,’ ‘Psycho’ 
probably seems to them like a silent movie 
does to me.” So parents may rest assured 
that all the funn’gore hos a solid educational 
purpose. "I spent enough time watching, 
reading about, and, yes, even studying this 
‘garbage. | have something to say about it.” 

‘One year's subscription (six issues) fo 
Psychotronic Video is $20. Contact Michael 
Weldon, 151 First Avenue, Dept. PV, New 
York, NY 10003. 





—Melissa Pierson 











The Country Rockers 


Not their first time 
at the rodeo. 


haven't bought a guitar pick in 20 
y | y | years,” says Sam Baird, guitarist in the 
Country Rockers. “I borrowed a guy's 
white pick to play one night and found 


out that he made it out of a Clorox bot- 


te, But a Clorox bottle is just a little too thin unless 











getup there close to the neck. I make ‘em out of Dul 





Vegetable Oil bottles. They won't wear out your strings 
like those store-bought picks do.” 





Just a little country wisdom from a Country Rocker. 
And with an average 
still in his 30s), the Country Rocker 


know not to take a genre for u nan 


ge of 61 (though one member is 










it, Adding a twang to Bill Haley You Later Alli- 
and packing a little extra powder inte 
Packin’ Mama,” this band has released Free Range 


Chicken (New Rose), the last statement on country rock 















“I started on rhythm guitar in °39,” says Sam. “I got 
with w rock'n'roll band when that 
tht bass, “Bout °56 I think it was. 


kis too fast for n 


¢ along, playing 





ys Gaius “Ringo” Bar 





num, an octogenarian whe began playing drums in an 
ROTC band in 1929 and, like his nan 


song on the album 


ke, sings one 








hurts my wrists, But P've played 
almost e 


rock. 1 pla 


didu't play too long in it.” 


type of rhythm except soul music and hard 





ed in the symphony orchestra, too. But I 


Currently the band’s m 





wer and bass player, Dur- 


and Easley recalls one of the earlier shows booked by 





Sam. “Messy Bessie’s Smokehouse is way back in the 





woods. I's this house that is also a bar, She's got her 





hed in and a stage. She'd get real drunk and on 


Saturday night when 





s would get hopping, you'd 
see Bessie on the dance floor on a tricycle wearing an 
Afro wig or a wolf's head. That's her on the back of our 
album. She és 

Only Sam wm 


e free range chicker 











intains his residence in the country 
into town for gigs and Monday Night 
wo give up the freedom afforded by 
see-Mississippi state line, he is, 


\d though he says he ea loo 





fic, he will divulge that “Squirrels make a good 





oes and a little okry. 
salt 


stew. You put potatoes and tom 








got to have a little onion, a littke black pepp 





1 put a pinch of red pepper in there. One squirrel 





ive a youd flavor if that’s all you got, but you can 
put in two or three, You need to cook it about four or five 
* With 


sure enough good.” 


hours for the squirrel to be tende nile as 





cocky as any rocker's, he adds, 


—Robert Gordon 








OO 


‘Tve met some 
incredible people in the 
art world. My dealer in 

London, Leslie 

Waddington, is a 
wonderful individual. 
He knew Matisse and 

lots of other great 
characters. Yeah, ’'m 
much better off now. ’'m 
just up here painting 
and getting beat up by 
my cats.” 


—Captain Beefheart 





Radio Graffiti 


How much is a used dookie rope worth? What's in 
there and who's outta there for August '89. 


Have you ever wondered what happened to 
drive-in movies, Felix the Cat & Hedda 
Nussbaum!? Me too! But in our fast pace rat race 
society, you need a big Mac to keep up wit all the 
changes. Last year, GQ wuz the style; now it’z the 
‘age of wild wave. Today's personality is lookin’ 
for sumthin’ funky & crisp. It’s all for self & self 
beats all, Unfortunately, some get knocked out 
the box. Here is a list of em... 





Ouus Here In There 


Dookie ropes Leather Africa pendants 
Jeeps BMWs 
Miami LA 
Reebok Nike Span & Soloflight 
Boomboxes Discman 
Disco R& Blues 
Freestyling  Vogueing 
‘Mr. Magic DJ Pete Rock 
Caesar haircuts Gumby cuts 
Riding bareback Double bubble 
Marley Marl Teddy Riley 
Diana Ross Jody Watley 
‘Acid wash Ghandi pants 
Gucci Fendi 
Run-DMC De Lo Soul 
Wallabees Giorgio Brutini shoes 
Philosophy Prophesy 
Donahue Morton Downey Jr. 
The Gap Nautica 
Tommy Hilfiger Hugo Boss 
Dark colors Pastels 
“Dynasty” “Married With Children’” 
Summer camp Virginia Beach 
—Bénz Malone 























SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





Sing “tar;' 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Circumstantial Evidence 


Roachford, a stylistic free-for-all, killed the British charts for 
no apparent reason. In front of an unsympathetic jury, 
the defendant said, “‘You gotta feel for me, baby.” 


ou know there's something wrong when an 
album as modest as Roachford'’s eponymous 
debut gets described as “brilliant” or a 
“category buster.” Twenty-four-year-old 
singer/songwriter/keyboardist Andrew 
Roachford does touch on a lot of bases—recalling Boz 
Scaggs one moment, Sly Stone the next, and ZZ Top 
after that—but popular music’s always thrived on that 





to one of his soul numbers and cr 
never seen a black man hold a guitar. 

‘The son of West Indian immigrants, Roachford grew 
up in London's tough Peckham area listening to Jimi 
Hendrix and Bad Company on the radio and hanging out 
with an uncle who played saxophone for Stax stage 
bands. But when Roachford naturally blended these in- 
gredients together in his songs, he found that he'd 
broken some unwritten rules. “It was when I tried to get 
a deal that I realized it was a big deal and that I was 
gonna get a little hassled. And it was a bit disconcert- 
ing, ‘cause it took me a while to get anyone interested. 
Y'know—black guy doing stuff with guitar with a little 
distortion on it. I mean I really had this outlook on it— 
‘it's just a sound, what's the big deal?" ” 

Actually, Roachford started out on a very different 
path. He was trained as a classical pianist from an early 
age (“ ‘Moonlight Sonata’ is one of my all-time favorite 
tracks”), but after getting bored with studies at Kings 
College, he dropped out and somehow hooked up with 
Bernie Rhodes, manager of the Clash. Going from class 
to Clash was something of a shock—as late as 1982 he 
still regarded punk as “just noise”—but Roachford 
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learned his lessons well. 

On “Cuddly Toy (Feel For Me),” his monster MTV hit 
(“They love us on MTV"), guitars, synths and soul 
shouts race along, achieving the same frisson Greil Mar- 
cus associates with the first Sex Pistols singles. But i 
all in the service of a lyric so smarmy you find yourself 
rooting against Roachford’s pleading. The man has en- 
ergy to spare, but unlike the punks he seems more inter- 
ested in hamessing it than unleashing it. In fact, what 
pressive about the Clash was their. . . 





he found most ir 
professionalism. 

“Pni glad I worked there ‘cause my idea of the music 
business was write a song, put a record out, and th 
But then, meeting Bernie, and all the ideas behind 
everything, the way they presented things, packaging, 
quite incredible, y'know.” 

Yet Roachford isn’t as mercenary as that makes him 
sound. In fact, he (and his music) couldn't be nicer. His 
live show gets by on such old-fashioned virtues as ener- 
y, showmanship and clean-cut good looks, and his lyr- 
ies fall squarely into the “Give me some love—Find me 
another love—I can’t love nobody but you” genre. So 
it’s surprising that he frequently complains that his de- 
but record is too slickly produced, describing Mike 
Vernon, the producer CBS foisted on him, as “not in 
touch with what's happening. He’s not the kind of guy 
you're gonna hang out with. He plays golf. Very very 
boring person, I must say.” 

‘Then he remembers what a nice guy he is and adds, 
“I don’t mean that in a bad way.” 








—Jeff Salamon 





The Son 
Also Rises 


James MeMurtry’s father wrote “The Last 
Picture Show” and has won a Pulitzer 
Prize. James is following in his dad's 
footsteps, but carries a guitar as well asa 
pen. 


‘The last thing | wanted to do was go into 
the studio and work on someone else's 
record,” says John Cougar Mellencamp, 
James McMuriry’s producer. “But this kid is 
such a wonderful writer. He's just 25, but he 
writes like he’s 50. Like he’s seen so much.” 

For his debut LP Too Long in the 
Wasteland, McMuriry set himself up at the 
family ranch in Archer City, Texas, intending 
to write 30 songs, ending up with 18, He 
drove his van to Mellencamp’s Indiana studio 
where he continued to write songs. Against 
‘simple, folky guitar music, James McMurtry 
sings lyrics about separateness and 
misplacement, women in stale relationships, 
the unwritten rules we blindly follow, and 
scenes from the Middle West. 

“There's a song on James’s album, ‘Songs 
of a Deckhand’s Daughter,” says 
Mellencamp, “that makes ‘Jackie Brown’ on 
my new record sound like a joke. Is so 
touching. In the song, this guy is out mowing 
the grass one summer and he just heads 
down the road. It goes, ‘Came back at 
Christmas, never said where he'd been, just 
presents for the children, just stories for the 
men!” 

Like his father, McMurtry writes about 














what he sees. With an edge copoble of 
biting, each song McMurtry writes carries o 
litle of Texas, a litle of that lonesome on- 
the-road feeling, and a lot of wrterly insight. 
“was in Madrid late one evening,” he says. 
“Two men were sitting on the corner playing 
‘music, overage music but part ofthe night. A 
group of well-dressed folks strolled up to 
listen. 

“All of a sudden, the music got better. In an, 
instant the women were dancing with each 
other. The men just stood there awed. | was 
the some way. The women in fine dresses 
dancing like crazed gypsies. 

“"| want to capture that. That's my goal in 
songwriting—to be able to write som: 
that enables you fo get close to that magic.” 





—Kathleen Hudson 
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COMPACT 
DISCS, 
CASSETTES OR 
RECORDS 


with nothing 
more to buy ever! 
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Start with @ compact discs, cassettes 
4 ag rectts for only é 
pes gorau wn eee 


Buy just "smash hitin one year's time, 
Then get 3 albums of your choice, 





Enjoy albums forthe price of one. 
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HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE! 


Start Now With 4 Hits For t¢! Yes, start with any 
4 compact disos, cassettes or records now! You 
agree to buy just 1 more hit at regular Club prices 
(usually $8.98-$9.98 for tapes or records, $14.98 
$15.98 for compact discs)...and take up to one 
full year to do it. Then you can choose another 3 
hits FREE! That's 8 smash hits for the price of one 
with nothing more to buy...ever! 


No Further lon Whatsoever! You buy 
what you want...when you want to. It's all up to yout 


Exciting “Members-Only” Benefits! You'll 
receive the Club’s exclusive magazine about ev- 
ery three weeks. It will feature the Main Selection 
in your favorite music category, plus hundreds of 
ther hits—many at special bargain prices. In al, 
you'll have 19 convenient, shop-al-home oppor- 
tunities a year. And as a member in good standing, 
you need not send money when you order...we'l 


Soddon't delay. Pick your hits, write their numbers on the coupon, and mail it today! 


Ms S208 BG Ms Sevie, 880 200 
dean 


In 46-194 
es sed ea ae propery ars 


bill you later. (A shipping/handling charge is add- 
ed to each shipment.) 

It's Easy To Get Your Favorite Hits! If you want 
the Main Selection, do nothing. It will be sent to 
you automatically. you want other hits, or none at 
all, just say so on the card always provided...and 
‘mail it back to us by the date specified. You'll 
always have at least 10 days to decide, but if you 
don't, you may return your Main Selection at our 
‘expense for full credit. Cancel your membership 
by writing to us whenever you wish upon complet- 
ing your enrollment agreement. Or remain a 
member and take advantage of future money- 
saving bargains. 

FREE 10-Day THall Listen to your 4 introductory 
hits for a full 10 days. If not satisfied, return them. 
with no further obligation. You w 

risk nothing! 





‘Selections marked () not availabe on Record, 


1 © SEND MY SELECTIONS ON (creck one ony: 
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© RUSH ME THESE HITS NOW 
DP Godlee by number 





PO. Box 91001 
Indianapolis, IN 46291 


| enclose 1¢. Please accept my trial mem- | 
bership in the BMG Music Service and 
send me the 4 hits | have indicated here 
under the terms outlined in this ad. | agree 
to buy just 1 more hit at requir Club prices, 
and take up toayear to do so—after which | can 
choose another 3 hits FREE! (Shipping/handling charge is 
added to each shipment.) 


4 
Mail to: BMG Music Service I 
| 
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London Faxing 


Bulle 





umors in last month’s missive that London 
Clubland Is Dead were, it seems, somewhat 
exaggerated. There's been one spark of 
life—Dreamscape. It aims to merge com- 
puter technology with club culture and takes 
place once a month at the Town and Country Club in 
North London. 

Manner of dress has begun to move away from the 
ubiquitous all-black uniform. The latest trend is the re- 
vival of kickers—no doubt boosted by the British tele- 
vision debut of “thirtysomething”—those clumpy 





desert boots favored by hippies, new agers and adults, 


Ces 





who want to look like children. You can't move now for 
kicker-clad wanna-bes biting their knuckles and nam- 
ing their children Hope. 

In a burst of pre-nuptial happiness, once and future 
Rolling Stone Bill Wyman opened his own restaurant, 
Sticky Fingers. No one under the age of 40 in London 
cares in the slightest about it or its rock’ 
interior—save for his teenage bride-to-be, Mandy 
Smith. 

At dinner with PiL’s John Lydon, Chrissie Hynde 
spent the duration of the meal moaning at him for eating 
meat. He insisted that she leave, which she did, sulk- 
ing. “I eat meat because I like it,” says Lydon. 

Elvis Costello and Nick Lowe joined Johnny Cash 
onstage at Cash's Royal Albert Hall show for startling 
versions of “Will the Cirele Be Unbroken” and Costel- 
lo’s “The Big Light.” However, when Cash launched 
into an impromptu gospel segment, Costello looked 





oll museum 








from the land of bad teeth and excellent shoes 


sadly awkward and left quietly. 

More than ever before, London has become a kind of 
black hole for any outside culture, most notably that of 
Australia. Kylie Minogue and Jason Donovan (basically 
Kylie’s twin with shorter hair) are hugely popular and 
the latter, on his recent tour of the UK, reduced count- 
less young girls to the sort of seat-wetting frenzy not 
seen since the Osmonds. 

At Factory Records, things are equally frenetic. 
Shaun Ryder, lead singer of Happy Mondays, has been 
busted for possession of drugs. A small bindle of coke, 
actually. Factory supremo Tony Wilson seems to find it 
all very funny. “I never had the Sex Pistols,” he 
quipped, “but this is just as good.” Demonstrating their 
schizophrenic gusto, Factory have just started a classi- 
cal label, to release classical music played by 
young people and packaged like Shangri-La’s period 
Pop. 

‘The soccer tragedy in Sheffield, in which 95 Liver- 
pool fans died, has overshadowed much of the summer 
musie scene. Every band worth its salt has done a bene- 
fit. In Liverpool, the Mission played one soon afier the 
tragedy, at which Big Audio Dynamite’s Mick Jones and 
Waht's Pete Wylie joined Wayne Hussey for a medley 
of The Stooges’ “1969,” the Beatles’ “Strawberry 
Fields” and the Pistols’ “Pretty Vacant.” Thirteen years 
after punk, the supergroup retums. 

It had to happen, the world’s first soundtrack to a 
book. Manchester author Trevor Miller's Trip City, a 
breathless novel of sex, drugs and House Music, pub- 
lished by sci-fi writer Brian Aldiss’ Avendus book com- 
pany, comes with a soundtrack tape from Manchester 
house musician A Guy Called Gerald. 

Jihad is a sports/club culture fanzine, taking its 
name from the Islamic Holy War. Not content with be- 
ing a xeroxed handsheet, it is launching itself in fax 
format—transmitted to anyone in the world with access 
toa fax machine. The future of international publishing 
starts here. For details, phone Adam Porter, Jihad Edi- 
tor, 01-794-5327 between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. GMT (6 
a.m. to 11 a.m, Eastem Daylight Time) and leave a 
message. London Faxing indeed! 





—Paul Mathur 





“These 80 paintings that I painted in the last six months are 
mine. They're not for the world. They're not for show. They'll 
never be for sale, because these are mine. I could 
give two shits if you like them. It’s the one thing that I 

found in my life that I really enjoy.” 


—John Mellencamp 





Czech Mate 


“In Czechoslovakia,” says Ivan Jirous, 
“rocker doesn't merely apply to rock 

music. It's something between a gangster 
and an artist” 

For almost a year, former artistic director of the leg- 


The chavs egal wou aoe fea Tae 
ment with o peftion, issued ast August and signed by 
271 people, that called for the release of poiical 


‘While party leader Milos Jakes has paid lip-service 
to glasnost, he hos largely ignored the policies ofib- 
‘erolization pursued elsewhere in the Soviet bloc. But 
‘anew generation has come of age since Soviet tonks 
tread on Dubéek’s dream of “socialism with a human 
foce" in 1968. Young, restless and no longer afraid, 


they or inpatient for Gorbachev reforms Poll 
the first ime—beyond pro- 
food nado cose omssatnal oe 

The government hos responded fo this pressure 
with the most severe crackdown on dissent since’'79. 
In Jonvary, just hours ater Czechoslovakia renewed 
itspledge to respect human rights atthe Vienna Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, po- 
lice used batons, tear gas, water cannons and dogs to 
disperse 4,000 peaceful demonstrators in Wences- 
laus Square. Eight hundred people were detoined. 
‘Among those convicted was Have, sentenced fo nine 
‘months in jail for inciting illegal protests and obstruct- 
ing the police. 

Since then, Vokno hes been shut down, and seven 
‘other political trials stoged, wth oll but one ofthe de- 
fendants convicted. While Havel wos subsequently 
released after serving half his term, Jirous’s oppeal 
‘was denied. As former Fugs Ed Sanders and Steve 
Taylor song at a benefit to dramatize the plight of 
Jirous, and help reise money for his fori: “There 
‘are countries in the world/Where police stote 
‘reeps/Throw you in jail for a song” 





ington, 
Secretary Milos Jakes, 11908 Praha-Hred, 
Caechoslovokia. 


John A. Glusman 
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The Cold Roek Stuff 





Those obscure objects of obsessive devotion 







The Return 
Of The Dress 


Dresses are sexy and innocent, 
short and long, black and 
white, simple even if heavily 
ornamented. Maybe it’s the 
Jackie © biography or just 
history repeating itself, but 
finally they’re available again: 
Oxbek, LaCroix, Meugler, 
Gaultier, Gigli way expensive; 
Sisley by Benetton, Albert 
Crudo Couture in Brooklyn, 
Daniel Venissac at Fiorucci (of 
all places), Agnes B., Patrick 
Kelly, and sometimes Claude 
Montana quite manageable. 












Rob 
Lowe As 
A Unit Of 


Measurement 


Following the long-term 
success of his most demanding 
one-take performance in the 
“How Old Did You Say You 
Were: Live In Atlanta” video, 
Rob Lowe's name will become 
unit of measurement for “just 
shy of a foot.” Photographers 
will say to models, “Could you 
move just a Lowe to the right? 
Now take half-a-Rob forward. 
Perfect.” Then they'll shoot. 











Kevin 
Mitchell 


The Charles Barkley of 
baseball—a bucket butt with 
arms, legs and a head sticking 
out of it—Mitchell is rocking 
that ‘tater and taking up bench 
space like a real man. He’s still 
overshadowed by San 
Francisco teammate Will 
Clark—taller, smoother, 
whiter—but it’s Mitchell's 
dope bat that has the 
Brooklyn homeboys 
wearing Giants 





Designer 
Junk Food 


Every Korean deli and country 
store's got a vast wall of 
couture cuisine—Smart Food 
(that’s cheesy popcorn bagged 
in black), Blue Chips (that's 
tortilla, actually), Cadbury 
Flake (imported chocolate 





from British gourmands), 
and rows of fine water, 
bottied in obscure 
Scandinavian villages 
where the girls are 
excoedingly beautiful Granta 
because they drink it. Gone 
are the days of Frito-Lays. Since 1983, the English 
paperback quarterly has 
published unlikely and 


‘exclusive pieces by established 
writers (like Saul Bellow, 
Ginter Grass, Doris Lessing, 
Graham Greene), turned up 
new voices and commissioned 
i i the most compelling artwork. 
Edie Brickell Hictiep lees batt 
Amid the flurry of rap releases, defined the Modern American 
she’s the unlikely b-boy School of Literature with 
favorite of the summer, Richard Ford, Raymond Carver 
booming out of cars between and Tobias Wolff. The most 
Special Ed’s “Hoedown” and recent “Travel” (Issue 26) has 
Public Enemy’s “Fight the four pieces by the late Bruce 
Power.” According to KRS- (Chatwin, Bill Bryson’s 
‘One, whose favorite album is “More Fat Girls in Des Moines,” 
Shooting Rubberbands at the and missives from many 











Stars, “Her lyrics are very worlds that capture political 

spiritual. | don’t know about climates in an overnight bag. If 

her personally.” there’s a document of our time, 
Granta is it. Best of all: Issue 22 
“With Your Tongue Down My 
Throat.” 











Babies 


If you have enough money to buy any leather jacket, pair of cowboy boots, 
or synthesizer you want, what's left? A baby. Among rock's new parents: 










Colin Newman (Wire) David Byrne Gioia Bruno (Exposé) 
Billy Idol 
Oz Fox (Stryper) Bob Geldof 
Bono Gene Simmons Eric B 
Vanessa Williams Neneh Cherry 


Chuck D (Public Enemy) Rakim 
Mick Cripps (LA Guns) 
Eddi Reader (Fairground Attraction) 

Joseph Simmons (Run) 
Bill Million (The Feelies) 


Steve Winwood 


John Leland (Editorial) 
Bruce Sheridan (Circulation) 





Our UX tapes deliver higher highs, lower lows and 
wider dynamic range. All in a distinctive new package. 


Drummers don't just keep the beat. 
They are the beat. They don't compromise 
their music. Why compromise yours? 

For unbeatable musical reproduction, 
record with the Sony UX Series. Because 
nobody plays it back any crisper or 
clearer. From the power ofa bass drum to 
the artistry ofa snare, you'll capture every 
single note as it was originally played. 


SONY. 


Ue 


Sony UX-ES, for example, offers the best frequency 
response of any type II tape ever formulated by Sony. Going 
even further is the Sony UX-Pro, the tape Audio Magazine 

rates as “overall...the best of the type IIs"* 
Also noteworthy is our improved 
formulation for UX-S, which is unsurpassed 
by any of today’s comparable models. 

So tape to the beat of a different 
drummer. The Sony UX Series. With 
distinctive new packaging. 


SONY. 


THE ONE AND ONLY. 





Continental Divide 


A native of Zaire, Africa’s most musically influential 
country, Ray Lema prefers to speak with his guitar. Less 
of a language barrier that way. 





Lis time to stop talking about African music like a 
science. No more equations are necessary. We 
have passed the explanation point. Investigations 
into historical and cultural perspective are no 
longer required; analysis can only distract from 

what is going on with such mounting sound and fury. In 

other words, who needs to hear about how jazz went up 
the Mississippi to Chicago one more time? 
Ray Lema is tired of being considered a sci 

He'd rather play music than talk about it. He talks well 

but he’s always being asked about past history and fu- 








ntist. 





ture implications. You can see how weary he is of this 
when he picks up his guitar to illustrate instead of stat- 
ing the answers. 

Lema left his native Zaire 10 years ago for a month 
and he’s been “pulling on that month” ever since. So 
many of the best Zairian musicians are in Paris that he’s 
heard informed rumors about # law being considered 
there to limit musicians’ right to travel. One reason so 
many of them leave Kinshasa is to find Lema in Paris. 

But there's been a price. Though he is one of the most 
original and influential Zairian musicians working to- 
day, his name is all but unknown in his native country, 
which is generally considered to have modern Africa's 
most influential modem musical culture. Zairian mu- 
sic, says Lema, has influenced the emire continent. He 
compares its impact to Anglo-American rock. 

‘There are those in Zaire who hold that Lema is begin- 
ning to sound too “whitish.” “African fans,” he says, 
“are disappointed when African stars cross a certain 
vaguely defined line between cultures.” He has been 
spending a lot of time trying to find out where that line 
is. He is also looking for the line between city and coun- 
try, and between tribal cultures, Lema’s a tightrope 
walker. He describes his latest album, Nangadeef (Is- 











land), as a posteard from Zaire. It means “Hello.” One 
track uses words from a song of one tribe and the type of 
harmony used by another. The two tribes are traditional 
enemies, but the words and harmonies fit and Lema 
feels he discovered something about lines with that one. 

He’s also been called an “avant-garde African,” 
which no longer amuses him either. He was billed that 
way in 1979 when the Rockefeller Foundation invited 
him to the United States to demonstrate African culture. 
Although he was the director of the Ballet National du 
Zaire, the American press kept referring to it as the 
Ballet of The Congo (that of another country and another 
system). Americans need a lot of explanation on that 
point, Lema says: “They did not understand the com- 
plexity of the rhythm. In African music you hear beats 
that say ‘get off my toe.’ The keyboard is in one place, 
the bass is in another and the drummer is telling you to 





g0 find a place of your own.” 

Afier the Rockefeller tour, Lema sent his musicians 
home while he “totally freaked out” in New York, He 
moved to Washington, where there was work for an 
avant-garde African, He played percussion in the stu- 
dios and worked the folk circuit. But with his own mu- 
sic, he found that “the smallest American thinks he’s 
the biggest guy in the world. I just couldn't get Ameri- 
‘can musicians to give me what I wanted. The only thing 
they can do is be American, It's incredible. I'd ask for 
this harmony or that rhythm and I'd get funk or jazz 
back.” 

He stayed in Washington to learn advanced studio 
technology. There are no 24-track consoles in Kin- 
shasa, where everything is as loud as possible on two 
tracks. When asked if he leaned it, he replies with a 
quiet intensity that seems to understate the amount of 
time and effort it’s taken: “Yes,” he says. “I learned it.” 

Moving to Paris, he wrote the music for the success- 
ful 1986 French film “Black Mie Mac.” He participated 
in Rhythmatist, the solo album by former Police drum- 
mer Stewart Copeland. He has become what he calls a 
him, though there are still 
h” which does not particular 
ly bother him, even when they're white people: “As 
‘out there, it belongs to everyone. So 
you have the right to feel that | am not rootsy enough. At 









“eatalyzer,” a role that sui 








those who call him “whi 





soon as music 


the same time, it’s frustrating for me because I'm still 
trying to find that line which defines music at its own 


level.” 
—Mike Zwerin 





“I do 20 minutes of bel 
canto scales just to keep 
my voice in shape. I’m 
always thinking. about 
music. Music and 
painting. I’m doing both 
all the time.” 


—Tony Bennett 








| Women In Love 


who had come to see the hard rockin’ 
headliner, True Believers. “Just beam at us 
proudly and you won't even notice we're 
singing off-key,” Kathi Korniloff added. “If 














Sg] 
girlfriend/Lester came to work at Papa's (with drummer) debut at the Austin Music 
store/And decided to ease on in." She then Awards in March. “We love men. We just 
coaxed the crowd to sing along on the don't want to see them naked.” Though Two, 
chorus, “I spent my lost 10 dollars on birth Nice Girls ore upfront about their sexvolity, 
control and beer/Life was so much simpler Phillips announced, “We don't want to be 
‘when | was sober and queer/But the love ofa branded feminists or lesbians. We'd like to 
| strong hairy man has turned my head | be thought of as songwriters and musicians.” 
feor/And made me spend my last 10 dollars Two Nice Girls also want to be thought of _ 
‘on birth control and beer.” You should hear as original and creative. Why then did they 

a how liberating those words sound when 300 put out a: 2urn version of “Sweet Jane” 
either of you start singing ‘The Good Ship predominately straight people sing along. _right after Cowboy Junkies did? “We first 
Lollipop,‘I’m outta here,” Laurie Freelove Though Two Nice Girls grew upon such worked up a medley of Sweet Jane’ and | 
chided. feminiks os Holly Near, Joan Armatrading, Joan Armatrading’s ‘Love and Affection’ 
Playing two acoustic guitars and one Joni Mitchell and Ferron, their sense of three years ago, as part of the Austin 
tlectric, the Girls shifted into 0 song witha humor, kitschy arrangements and irresistible Chronicle's Sweat Jane Contest,” Korniloff 
Waylonesque plodding beat as Phillips harmonies endear them and their debut LP recalled. “We came in second place to a 
intoned, “it was June of 1983/When Mary Two Nice Girls to audiences of all group that had drag queen,” she added, 
Lou and I did part/She said she loved persuasions. “but at least we got the mayor of Austin’s 
nother dyke/My God it broke my heart/l “I hope people don’t think we're haters,” vole.” 

‘was bitler and disillusioned/To lose another Phillips said after the group's fully electric —Michoel Corcoran 
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Biker Metal 


An investigation of what biker metal was, what biker 
metal is, and some handy tips on knowing the difference. 


nce there was death metal, funk metal, 
horror metal, speed metal, glam metal. 
Now all you hear about is biker. metal. 
Does that mean bikers who play in metal 
bands? Or metal bunds who play at biker 
parties? Maybe it means the bands that bikers like, who 
happen to play heavy metal. Who the fuck knows? 

It’s hard to separate “em out—poseur metal, poseur 
bikers, biker metal, metal bikers, and on and on. Pick 
up a back issue of Outlaw Biker; on the cover, “Heavy 
Metal Honey” Joan Jett is parked on top of a motorcy- 
cle, Inside there are a few good guitar shots, but the 
feature here isn’t Joan. It’s Bad Co. That’s the name of 
NYC Hell’s Angel Chuck Zito’s legendary 98-cubic- 
inch 1957 Harley-Davidson. Because he’s heen em- 
broiled in costly legal battles stemming from a bust in 
1985, Chuck's selling his bike to 
appeals and motions. Joan Jett is his friend, so she’s 
helping to publicize the situation: That’s 

But then there's the front of Métley Criie’s album, 
Girls, Girls, Girls: Nikki Sixx and Vinee Neil posed on a 
pair of Harleys. The best metal rags show inked out 


funds for new 








iker metal, 











sidewalk commandos in Harley-Davidson ‘T-shirts, 
badges, caps. . . . Record bins are full of PMRC-defy- 
ing album jackets with metal biker sluts caressing big, 


shiny Harleys. Oh yeah, there’s lots of new lyries about 
ridin’ these days, too. And don’t forget Zodiac Mind- 
warp’s cover of “Born to Be Wild.” Like everything 
it all probably started with Lemmy. 

So is this just another crossover? Nah. Rock’n'roll 


els 





owes a huge debt to the rebel motorcycle clubs of the 
world. And biker endorsement of any band—The 
Grateful Dead, Lynyrd Skynyrd, The Eagles—lends 
ultimate credibi 
ion. In between scene changes and before you get your 





.. Then there's the question of fash- 


particular costuming right, you can always fall back on 
Basie Biker. Male or female, it’s classic (denim jacket, 
Harley Davidson T-shirts and patches, lots of skull- 
and-crossbones, unstyled hair, shades and boots, 
feathered earrings for the girls, beards and functional 
chains for the guys). Everybody respects a biker look. 








A Good Girl’s Guide To Metal Men 
[ae iieen ane Waar aime aR Roseun Oe ae i | 





Yes. He tokes you to dingy clubs where the boys congregate ina 
pit up by the stage. It used to be called slamming, or moshing. You 
stand in the back holding his leather while he stage dives, sweats 
cond bleeds 


He Dance? 


No. He stands around the bar or lurks inthe comer nearthe tage, 
bragging about being on the guest lst and trying to look like @ 
heroin addict. 





2 


The color he was born with—mousy brown, sringy dirty blond. 
‘Shampooed with whatever his mother or sister has in the shower. 
He uses a blow dryer anda brush, and ifhe playsin a band, alitie 
motate or chi does Nomi here's sone race. of 40-weight 
motor cil. 


Hair 


The color changes from week to week. From long clumpy Alice 
‘Cooper L'Oreal blue/black No. 1 10 orangy blond streaks with 
broken strands because of last week's bad perm. 





3. Prefes 


Post: Ozzy, Iron Maiden, Deep Purple; Present: Slayer, Danzig, 
Nucleor Assoull, Teslament, Overkill, Megadeth, Metallica 


reed Bands 


Urban: Sigue Sigue Sputnik, Zodiac Mindwarp; Suburban: Lizzie 
Borden, Cinderello, Guns N’ Roses 





4. Wardrobe 


Flannel shirt over tight bive jeans, « cut-off denim jacket withthe 
‘nome of his band painted on it, worn over Harley jacket and 
hooded thermal sweatshirt: Or black leather vest over a concert 
T-shirt, Tatoos collecied from the lime he wos 17, Work book, 
engineer or plain cowboy boots. Or sneakers. A black wallet ono 
chain, skull rings, bandana only i he's on the job or in the pit. 
Hanging gold eross eorrings or small hoops. 





and Accessories 


Big Amish-looking black hats, festive scarves hanging from too 
many places, Bon Jovi fringe. Fashion boots with o multiplicity of 
‘metal chains, tips, spurs. Too much freh ink on skinny arms, too 
many tatoos too recently. The Ax! bandana worn too low on the 
forehead. Big gold hoops and post gliter drifacts ‘cos he's con- 
fused about what look the record company will buy. 





To stay loyal to himself, his family his friends and his bands. 


- What he wants out of life 


New boots and a contract 





Loyalty and lots of good times. 





6. What he wants from you 


‘Your clothes and all your friends’ media connections. 








Metatheads especially revere all things biker: the rega- 
lia, the machines, the life and, above all, the spirit. 
Heavy metal thunder is heavy metal thunder. 





Every teenage metalhead air guitarist in my neigh- 
borhood on Long Island dreams of playing in a band, 
getting signed, getting rich and getting a Harley-David- 
son. Or two. Or four. Buy a Harley and you're buying 
American. In these United States, bikers and metal- 
heads are among the most patriotic. Bro’s and dudes 
gotta live free or die. 

Now supposing one of these guys askéd me out. How 
would I know if he was the real thing or just a poseur? 1 
wanted to be clear about the business of biker metal, 30 
Icalled up Mr. Bonge (pronounced Bon-gee), a heavily- 
tattooed photographer who also rides and owns five mo- 
tore} all H-Ds, He travels to the bike runs and 
for Iron Horse and Easy Rider. 1 usually see him 
at Motorhead shows. Mr. Bonge knows all about metal 









shoo 


bikers and biker metal. 
“Aah, it’s trendy now,” says Mr, Bonge. 
those guys in the glam bands buy bikes and 





‘Out in LA 
d 


to all the different topless bars. These days everybody 





Je aron 





wants to be a biker. It's. fad. Ill pass, Next year it'll be 
Mr. 


something else.” As far as reading a biker goes 
‘A guy's gotta be mi 
ing a couple of teeth and have some scars. Otherwise, 


he's probably a poseur.” 








Bonge offers one rule of thum! 


—Donna Gaines 
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“TWO THUMBS UP. gladly 
s, Would I give greater praise 
would but that | possessed 





History is about to be rewritten 
by two guys who can’t spell. 


Bill sleds 


adventure 


NELSON ENTERTAINMENT. PRESENTS AN INTERSCOPE COMMUNICATIONS PRODUCTION. 
=e SOISSON/MURPHEY PRODUCTIONS “BILL & TED'S EXCELLENT ADVENTURE” 
KEANU REEVES: ALEX WINTER GEORGE CARLIN 
~ = DAVID-NEWMAN ss TIMOTHY SURRSTEDT sss: STEPHEN DEUTSCH 
=< TED FIELD.-ROBERT W, CORT =; CHRIS MATHESON & ED SOLOMON 





InVHS and Beta. Hi-Fi Stereo. 





HOME VIDEO ENTERTAINMENT, 


wry 


TALKING 
ALL THAT 


The h, The Dirt, 
The Inside Dope 
Sussed by Danny Fields 





Janet Jackson is finally following up her five-million selling Control with 
new product, untitled as yet, expected in September, and produced once 
again by Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis in Minneapolis. Four months in the 
making, the album will be accompanied by a video extravaganza of un- 
heard-of lavishness. i The Wonder Stuff have been in a London studio 
recording their second LP which will include “Radio Ass Kiss’ and maybe 
“Cartoon Boyfriend." Hope for, die for a September release. @ Seattle's 
Soundgarden, formerly on SST, make their A&M debut this month with a 
record produced by Terry Date of Metal Church fame, and mixed (some 
people think it's more important who mixed than who produced these 
days, you know) by Steve Thompson and Michael Barbiero, who did Guns 
N' Roses. ff With Neil Young occasionally assisting on harmonica, Tracy 
Chapman will release her second LP—coproduced by Tracy and David Ker- 
schenbaum—this very September. @ A reliable rumor, so to speak, sug- 
gests that a CD compilation of the long out-of-print first three Fleetwood 
Mac albums, put out here on Sire when it was but a struggling production 
company, is in the works. It will no doubt include the actual song, 
“Fleetwood Mac.” ™@ The Hoodoo Gurus have moved to RCA, and make 
their label debut with Magna Cum Louder, their fourth album. Self-produced, 
it was recorded in the band’s hometown of Sydney, Australia, and mixed 
{you're supposed to care about this) at the Hit Factory in New York. They're 
touring Europe in September, the US in October and November. @ The Bee 
Gees release One—their 26th LP—this month, the “One for All" four to 
follow. li Michael Hutchence, who reportedly cut his hair to get better film 
offers, is working with a partner on a solo LP while INXS are on holiday. Hutchence writes the music, his partner the lyrics. @ Elektra’s A&R 
chief Howard Thompson is planning to reissue Nico’s Marble Index on CD. The ultimate gothic 1968 album, with arrangements by 
John Cale, has long been out of print. While searching for the masters in the company’s vaults, Thompson came up with some songs 
inexplicably omitted from the LP, which will be on the reissue. = The The's first-ever world tour began in July in Portugal and arrives in the 
States on October 10th. @ Dead or Alive's Pete Burns is said to be looking great—following some discreet nips and tucks—and 
Planning a fall tour to support his current album, Nude. l® Michael Monroe, formerly of Hanoi Rocks, makes a solo debut in the vein of 
his former outfit, with Not Fakin’ It, in the shops before Labor Day. @ Malcolm McLaren has discovered “vogueing,” a dance and 
lifestyle movement in New York for the past two or three years, and features the vocabulary and beat of vogueing on his new album 
Waliz Darling. First single, “Deep In Vogue,” is a “tribute” to the vogueing “houses” of New York, kind of like Rio's samba societies, kind 
of, and featuring Willie Ninja of the House of Extravaganza. The LP features Bootsy Collins on bass and McLaren's latest protégé 
Lourdes on vocals. ii Alice Cooper is back big-time with an album called Trash, marking his label debut with Epic and the first time he’s 
ever featured a flock of quest appearances on an album. Dropping in were Jon Bon Jovi, Richie Sambora, Steven Tyler, Joe Perry, Steve 
Lukather and Kip Winger. Produced by Desmond Child and cowritten by Cooper and Child and Joan Jett and Jon Bon Jovi, the record was 
recorded at nine studios in four states, including Bon Jovi's at-home studio in New Jersey. Tour in September. @ In early fall, the new 
Michelle Shocked LP, tentatively titled Swing Vote, is expected, reportedly with more of a “swing, big band sound.” ® The great 
remixer Arthur Baker, who did just that to "Born in the USA” and produced ‘‘Sun City,” has his own album on the griddle, featuring his 
‘songs, as performed by Al Green, Shirley Caesar, Martin Fry and OMD‘s Andy McCluskey. First single: Al Green’s “Message of Love.” 
© Ice-T will be out late August with the album Just Watch What You Say featuring the single “Freedom of Speech,” which was 
sampled from Jimi’s “Foxy Lady,” and centers on a rap with Jello Biafra. = Bangles drummer Debbie Peterson married sound engineer 
Steve Botting on June 10 in a small ceremony in the English countryside. @ Carole King sent a note of congratulations to Tone Loc and 
Delicious Vinyl (where King’s LP City Streets is played during office hours) for their gargantuan success. i! Grapes of Wrath will 
release Now & Again—produced by Anton Fier (The Feelies, Pere Ubu and Bob Mould)—this fall. @ Backstage at the “Don't 
Bungle The Jungle” benefit at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in May, overheard whispers unanimously agreed that Sandra 
Bemhard's voice was better than Madonna's when together they sang “I Got You, Babe,” changing the lyrics to suit . . . themselves. 
© Tanita Tikaram—who's been praised by Madonna and Tom Waits—has reportedly written 18 new songs for her second album though 
there are no definite recording plans yet. @ The video for Michael Jackson's “Librarian Girl” (fo be aired only outside the States) will 
feature Steven Spielberg, Rosanna Arquette, Mike Tyson, Dan Aykroyd and possibly Elizabeth Taylor and Robert DeNiro reading 
short pieces about Jackson and his effect on music. i Gladys Knight, Dionne Warwick and Patti LaBelle will tour the world in 1990 as 
Sisters In The Name Of Love, an idea Knight has long had in mind. @ When Elizabeth Taylor confessed to Malcolm Forbes that she loves 
Bruce Springsteen, Malcolm phoned Bruce, who then went over and sang to Taylor for an hour. | HR has rejoined the Bad Brains. 
They're rerecording his vocals for their next LP, due in fall 


Janet Jackson: What has she done for us lately? 
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Bauhaus died in 1983. Its essence rose 
again as Love and Rockets in “85, only to 
be crucified by the people it tried to reach. 
In 89, Daniel Ash, David J and 

Kevin Haskins climb down off the cross, 
triumphant with noise guitar and 
feedback. 


Article by Christian Logan Wright 





Sipping an Absolut and orange juice, midday, 
Love and Rockets guitarist/singer/songwriter 
Daniel Ash abruptly leans forward. “I'm sorry, 
could you say that again? Have we got a sense of 
humor? Absolutely not. No room for humor in this 
band.” They took their name from the Hernandez 
brothers’ comic book and, says Ash, “the idea of 
love existing in the atomic age.” All three band 
members start to laugh the collective laugh of chil- 
dren whose clubhouse has just fallen down. “Now 
it just sounds like a good rock’n‘roll band.” 

Love and Rockets gather around a fruit basket, 
centerpiece of the coffee table in a Manhattan ho- 
fel suite. Ash wears his trademark sharkskin 
blazer and very tight black trousers; bassist/ 
singer/songwriter David J is impossibly thin with 
shorn hair and a scholar’s glasses; and drummer 
Kevin Haskins is protected by a black motorcycle 
jacket and perfectly faded 5015. Love and Rockets, 
the fourth album in the band’s evolution (“Devolu- 
tion now, isn’tit,” says J) has sold 300,000 copies in 
four weeks; the first single, “So Alive” is at No. 55, 
‘one point below McCartney, one above the Cure. 

Ten years ago, as Bauhaus, Ash, J and Haskins, 
along with moody, histrionic frontman Peter Mur- 
phy, were the quintessential English goth band. In 
1983 frustrations—internal and ex—shattered the 
band, but after messing about separately in other 
projects (Ash and Haskins in Tones On Tail, J with 
the Jazz Butcher) the three formed Love and Rock- 
ets in 1985. They became the archetypal psyche- 
delic band trapped by their own experiments. 

Four years and a period of concentrated intro- 
spection later, Love and Rockets have reached 
their marrow. “Dave said something the other 





Photograph by Pat Blashill 





(I-r): David J, Daniel Ash, Kevin Has! 
sts 7 27s EWS ST SRS day,” says Ash, “that | think is quite true. A lot of 
Love and Rockets sounds like somebody’s first re- 
cord. It’s recorded in a way a lot simpler, not so 
glossy. As opposed to Seventh Dream [of Teenage 





Heaven, their first LP] which was very glossy and 
floaty.” 

“This one’s quite garagey,” says J. “Noisy. It’s 
got that feel like ‘no big deal. 

“There are a couple of tracks,” says Ash, “which 
V've wanted to do for years but never really ad- 
mitted it or had the guts—songs about motorcy- 
love them but've never really been able to 
write about such a simple rock’n‘roll thing, as the 











cles. 


So peaeieg 
aL a 


Cramps have done in the past. But now, it felt right 


to just lighten up completely and, as Kev says, to 





go to the extreme of simplicity. In preference to 
analyzing the bloody cosmos, because you go 
‘round in one great big circle and end up where 
you started anyway.” 

But the simplicity is often ambiguous. “So Alive” 
{an irony—or turning point—in itself, considering 
Love and Rockets’ preoccupation with death) is ur- 
gently sexy with a steady beat like the rhythm of 
dancing hips. “Don’t know what color your eyes 
are, baby, but your hair is long and brown,” sings 
Ash in his deepest, most wanton rasp. “Your legs 
are strong and you're so so long, and you don’t 
come from this town.” He could be singing to a boy 
or a girl; which doesn’t matter—he appeals to the 
desires of both. Defying expectations or assump- 
tions further, female backup singers yearn as de- 
tached legs pivot on the video screen. “What is 
important,” says J, “is to locate the truth, separate 
the myth, and find the truth that isn’t based on 
some false morality.” 

In a few days Ash will throw the first party of his 
ife; J, who collects Mona Lisas, is considering mov- 








ing to Amer 
about 10 minutes alone in the streets of New York. 


7 and Haskins can now manage 








For years, Love and Rockets have dwelt in a world 
of shadowy ponderance; now they'll put up the 


shades, on occasion, to let light in. 





“My perception of the human race is quite per- 
verse,” says Ash, a cigarette locked in the crook of 
his first finger. “The idea of pleasure in pain. 





member hearing an interviewer say to Nico, ‘You 


seem so sad. All your songs are so melancholy 


And she said, ‘Yes, but |am only happy when | am 
sad, Ican really understand that melancholic state 





which is a type of happiness. It's very, very enjoy- 
able, that. Quite decadent because you're indulg- 
ing in tragedy. That's exactly what romance is. 1 
think there’s that sadomasochistic streak in most 
people.” 8 
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Seventeen years ago 

Labi Siffre was o British 

R&B star who sang nothing 
but love songs. Today he's 
once again a star, singing 
about struggle in South Africa. 


Artide by Paul Mathur 


how me a relentlessly caring pro- 

test singer and I'll show you a few 

smart tricks with a blunt object 

and a quantity of chicken wire. 
Guthrie and Dylan may well have hissed 
fire, but the current crop of crooners- 
with-a-conscience seem more driven by 
CD sanctimoniousness than genuine 
rage. Labi Siffre is, thank God, the 
exception, 

In the early 70s, Siffre was a British 
pop R&B sensation, but hits like “It Must 
Be Love” and “Crying Laughing Loving 
Lying” hardly foreshadowed the social- 
ly committed songwriter that would 
emerge more than a decade later. 

“{'m not perfect and | won't try to pre- 
tend that | am. If you get yourself above 
other people, tell them that you're fault- 
less, you're denying the truth within 
yourself.” 





Labi Siffre is in Hamburg, West Ger- 


many, promoting his “So Strong” single 
and album, and out here “the truth”’ is 
pretty hard to ignore. Approaching the 
40th anniversary of its foundation, West 
Germany is feverishly denying the 
events that preceded its existence. This 
morning a TV documentary about Hitler 
urged its viewers to believe that, “That 
was his war, not yours. We are 
innocent.” 

“Yeah, it’s kind of strange to be here,’” 
admits Siffre. “I walk around here and | 
can't stop myself remembering the past. 
The lessons have not been learned, 
though, because atrocities are still tak- 
ing place throughout the world, in South 
Africa, America, Britain. Asan artist, itis 
impossible to pretend that theyre just 
going to go away or that they don’t 
exist.” 

The night before, in a small Hamburg 
club, Siffre had delivered a riveting, 
powerful set, the highlight of which was 
“So Strong.” It’s easy to see the song as 
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purely a love anthem, and indeed much 
of its radio play in Britain (where it 
reached #4 in the charts) came from its 
lush deceptiveness. In fact, it was writ- 
ten after Siffre saw a TV news report 
showing a white soldier in South Africa 
shooting black youths. Wrapped in its 
accessible musical packaging, “So 
Strong” ’s anger burns like a beacon. It 
puts both the urban and the contempo 
rary back into urban contemporary 

“1 can write songs like that, and | can 
get them heard on the radio, get people 
to buy them. That's the satisfaction, the 
motivation to keep me working. | can do 
without the nastiness of the music busi- 
though. That was why 1 
stopped in the first place 

So Strong is Sifire's first recorded work 
since 1983, when he quit performing to 
move to the countryside and concen- 
trate on songwriting. In the early Seven- 
ties, he established himself as one of 
Britain’s finest black voices. Brought up 
‘on jazz, he found commercial success 
early (he scored his first hit in 1971 at 
age 26). He moved to Amsterdam and 
adopted a folk-oriented mold. And then 
came the retreat. 

“I'd get bored. | didn’t want to just 
tour cabaret clubs doing medleys of my 
hits. | preferred to concentrate on writ- 
ing. When | wrote ‘So Strong,’ | intended 
someone else to sing it, but then when it 
was suggested that | do it, the idea 
seemed very appealing.” 

Shortly after “So Strong” went to #4, 


ness itself 





Siffre met David Kershenbaum, who 
produced Tracy Chapman's debut. The 
two hit it off immediately, and Kershen- 
baum produced the So Strong album. 

“1 don't think such a record would 
have been possible, or at least commer- 
cially successful, a few years ago. These 
days, though, people seem far more re- 
sponsive to songs that are more than just 
mindless ‘I Love You Baby’ ditties. My 
songs are love songs, but love songs for 
my fellow man.” 

Intelligent and articulate, Siffre is una- 
fraid of voicing his own confusion. On 
the subject of whether armed struggle is 
the only way to resolve apartheid in 
South Africa, he can find himself driven 
by violent impulses, but is wary of re- 
sorting to the wanton barbarism that he 
condemns. 

“1’m not suggesting that | have all the 
answers, or even that | can understand 
why people do what they do. All I'm say- 
ing in my songs is that these things are 
happening and people have to make up 
their minds about whether they are go- 
ing to let them continue. The responsi- 
bility for change lies with them as much 





as with me.” 

“Hard Road” was inspired by Man- 
chester police officer James Anderton 
suggesting that contemporary depravity 
in England was caused by the English 
“inhabiting a cesspool of our own mak- 
ing.” As a retort, Siffre included in the 
song Oscar Wilde's comment, “We're 
all in the gutter, but some of us are look- 
ing at the stars.” It’s an apt metaphor for 
Siffre’s revitalized career. 

When he was a teenager, Siffre met 
American bluesman Big Joe Williams, 
who gave him one piece of advice. 

“He said to me, ‘Dignity. Always dig- 
nity.’ That’s something I've tried to live 
by.” 

And he has. ® 
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THE 
SQUARE 


Inside Tiananme§, the’Gate 
= ” 

\\to Heavenly Peace 

Article by Mikali Myron 


t night, when it was around 100 

degrees in Tiananmen Square and 

you could hardly breathe, the 

megaphones would start compet- 
ing in a pounding cacophony for the 
crowd's attention. The shrill contradicting 
messages hurt the people’s ears: The stu- 
dents will fail, said the government propa- 
ganda, because they lack the right political 
education. Leave the square, people. Go 
home—the people of China don’t belong in 
this square, in this protest. We have rice. 
We have bread. We have education. So go 
home. Goto work tomorrow and be loyal to 
your country. Leave the square right away. 
Leave the square now. 

The students, to resist the brainwashing, 
played Italian freedom songs between their 
own political messages, over their own ee- 
rie network of speakers and megaphones. 
The people of China will not leave Tianan- 
men Square, said the students. The people 
of China believe in democracy and they will 





fight for it. Lets be free! Let us dream! Let us be what 
we are, a patriotic movement, the movement of the 
people! 

During morning rush hour, when millions of bicy- 
cles fill Beijing’s wide avenues, it is very quiet in the 
square. Even with its “steady” 5,000 squatters, who 
slowly wake to the burning, gray sun, the square 
seems empty, almost deserted, but for the piles of gar- 
bage mounting everywhere. Even on a summer day, 
this, the largest square in the world with its big Hall of 
the People next to Mao’s portrait, makes one feel cold 
and lonely among the great spirits that are said to lin- 
ger here. 

When | arrived at the square straight from Beijing's 
airport, | was struck by the lack of energy in the air and 
by the silence. It was evening, and people were com- 
ing to the square after work, with their children and 
their friends, as if they were coming to a huge picnic 
They all wore their washed-out clothes and bought 
cheap rice pancakes for dinner. Occasionally, they 
joined a discussion group, or read from pages of hand- 
written poetry that were hanging on the trees around 
the square. Parents showed their children around the 
square, surrounding the students’ tents and staring at 
the people in them as if they were watching rare birds 
in a public zoo, But most of all there was the silence 
Hundreds of thousands of Chinese, in a space 20 
times the area of Times Square, spending hours walk- 
ing and watching and making no sound at all. The 
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Student demonstration before the massacre 


students living in the square in their see-through tents 
had much more privacy during the day than at night, 
when they were watched by what seemed a million 
eyes in this faceless crowd. 

But “The Chinese Students of Tiananmen Square” 
had names and mothers, and they loved tea and rice 
but also Coca-Cola and Kentucky Fried. Being with 
them in the square was entirely different than watch- 








take half an hour. With no toilets or running water for 
most of the people, the slightest wind brought the aw- 
ful stench that was constantly in the air. 

Tiananmen Square was an organizer's nightmare. 
And the responsibility for managing it fell largely on 
‘one young student, Wong Wu. 

‘Wong, who acted as the deputy commander of the 
square, came to Beijing from a university in an outside 


There was nothing really democratic about the way the 
student leaders operated. What seems so natural to the 
West goes against the tradition of not only the last 40 years 
of communism, but of the last 5,000 years of Chinese 


existence. 


ing them on the news. They were no longer just a 
bunch of faces milling about in washed-out clothes. | 
could actually pronounce their names and distinguish 
among the persons behind them. 

To walk from the tent city at the square’s southern 
end to the giant portrait of the late Chairman Mao at 
the far north takes some 20 minutes, depending on the 
density of the crowd, Crossing during rush hour could 


province. He came to the capital by train, with no idea 
why he was coming other than to help his friends at 
Beijing University. There was no sense of a big adven- 
ture to his journey. 

“The truth of the matter is that | had no idea this is 
what was going to happen,”’ he said, adding that he 
had only one week to return to his school and submit 
his final thesis. 
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AIWA’ What a difference!” 


would show up. Wang Dan with his thick glasses, 
shy Chai Ling, with her tiny voice, always too soft 
for the crowded square, and Wu'er Kaixi. 

could have fallen in love with Wu'er Kaixi: he was 
powerful and charismatic, with a great sense of humor 
and wonderful big brown eyes, We met in Tiananmen 
Square, where he was bombarded by his fellow stu- 
dents for pictures and autographs. “I'm doing better 
than Lech Walesa,” he said laughing. “The question is, 
how I'm doing compared to Gandhi... .” 

Kaixi seemed to have adopted pretty fast to his role 
asa young leader of a colossal, powerful movement, 
and he acquired all the right mannerisms, He loved 
having his picture taken and starring in press confer- 
ences, which he would call and then show up two 
hours late, escorted by two beautiful women. “I need 
a light,”’ he would say to one of his men, and five light- 
ers would ignite around him. “I'm too tired,” he 
would say, “I need a massage." One of the girls would 
rush with him to the other room, and the cameras and 
the men behind them would wait another half an hour 
for the Little Emperor to show up. 

But when he finally made it, he was definitely worth 
waiting for. He had the vision and the courage to carry 
a whole revolution on his shoulders, His speeches 
were always stimulating, exciting and thought-pro- 
voking. The networks loved this young Chinese who 
spoke soft English and enjoyed his role as the Chinese 


i twas late at night when the movement's leaders 
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Tiananmen Square after the massacre 


Lech Walesa. For weeks, Kaixi led the student revolu- 
tion. His speeches filled many Chinese hearts with the 
belief that democracy and freedom of speech were 
just around the corner—one more daring step and 
you could touch them with your own hand. 

‘And so it was that Wu’er Kaixi became one of the 








and that is to save those who are still outside, on a 
hunger strike.”” 

Kaixi interrupted. “We don't have to listen to you, 
Prime Minister Li, you didn’t invite us here. We invit- 
ed you. And we do not want to only talk about the 
hunger strike. We want to get down to the main point. 


Thousands of years of living under the rule of Chinese 
Dynasties has left an indelible mark on their thought 
processes. To these young students, the word “democracy” 
only meant the opposite of everything associated 


with Communist Party rule. 


few student leaders with whom the government met 
in the earliest days of protest, when the hard-liners 
were still handling the students delicately. Prime Min- 
ister Li Peng and other officials sat with Kaixi and his 
comrades inside the Great Hall of the People right 
across from Tiananmen Square. During the one-hour 
televised session, Kaixi, in pajamas and still fasting, 
adopted a harsh and unprecedented approach toward 
Prime Minister Li, who appeared tense and angry. 
“We meet here today,” he said, “to do only one thing 


You are so old, and you can be our teacher and mas- 
ter. Master Li, the government must acknowledge us 
asa patriotic movement,” Kaixi finished his sentence, 
and fainted. 

Li was neither impressed nor moved. “We are on 
the brink of anarchy,” he said as Kaixi was carried 
away. ‘I just want you to think about things before 
they happen.” 

“it was never a dialogue,” Ka 
meeting.” 


later said. “Just a 
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soon felt the tremendous power they had on their 

hands—the power of what was being called the 
largest spontaneous movement of civil protest in the 
history of the world. 

It was a revolution that began with only 2,000 hun- 
ger-striking studentsin mid-April, but inaweek’s time, 
it had spawned and awakened millions of citizens in 
Beijing and at least ten to twenty million throughout 
the country. They went to the streets and stayed there 
for days without the slightest sign of violence. It was 
the largest demonstration in modern Chinese history. 
Each evening people poured out of factories and hos- 
pitals, schools and universities, holding big red and 
black signs in support of the students. Posters and ban- 
ners bobbed up and down: 


GO ON A HUNGER STRIKE—DO NOT DEEP FRY 
DEMOCRACY, 

HAVE A DREAM. 

GIVE ME DEMOCRACY OR GIVE ME DEATH, 

PIONEER OF GLASNOST. 

[GORBACHEV IS AN EMISSARY OF DEMOCRACY. LET US 
FOLLOW HIM! 


he outside support for the students was con- 

stant, but in the power struggle in the square, 

things changed fast. A student could be a stu- 
dent leader for 24 hours, and then, all of a sudden an 
unknown power would strip his authority, and a new 
star would rise over the sky of Tiananmen Square. 
When Katxi was carried away from the Great Hall of 
the People after his angry exchange with China's 
Prime Minister he was the hero of the moment, but 
only to Western eyes, The rest of the leaders didn’t like 
Kaixi’s visibility. In a country where only a select few 
are entitled to prominence and power, nobody wants 
their message eclipsed. 

In this constant struggle for power, it wasn’t long 
before Wu'er Kaixi's name became entangled with 
power abuse, The 22-year-old activist was born to a 
“wealthy” intellectual family. Rumor had it that his 
father is a senior member in the Communist Party. 
Some said Kaixi kept in mind that his father will al- 
ways be there to extricate him when needed. But in 
truth, Kaixi knew he was playing a dangerous game. 
His words were endangering his life. When he was 
convinced the troops were heading towards the 
square two weeks before they actually attacked and 
crushed the protest, he wanted the students to leave 
the square. Go home, yelled Kaixi to the people in 
Tiananmen. Go home so you don’t get killed here 
today. 

The army didn’t come. Not just yet. And Kaixi had 
given his fellow leaders a perfect reason to demand, 
and get, his immediate resignation. 

Kaixi’scomrades were proud of the relationship they 
had won with the soldiers. Each success made the stu- 
dent leaders more bold. Later, in the last days of the 
revolution, it was just this bold confidence that 
prompted them to vote once more to continue the pro- 
test rather than wind it down. Many of the students felt 
June 1 was the ideal day to end. It would come to be 
known as China Freedom Day, they said. But the lead- 
ers would gather and vote no. It was a decision that 
would put their friendship with the army to a test. 

It was sad watching the student leaders run their 
new kingdom in the square in the only way they knew, 
like their fathers before them. There was nothing real- 
ly democratic about the way they operated. What 


] t took the student leaders a little time, but they 











“Vm doing better than Lech Walesa,” Wu’er Kaixi said 
laughing. “The question is how I’m doing compared to 





Gandhi. .. . 


seems so natural to the West is strange and goes 
against the tradition of not only the last 40 years of 
Mao's communism, but of the last 5,000 years of Chi- 
nese existence. Opening China to the West—to tour- 
ism and commercialism—gave the Chinese a hunger 
foreconomic reform. They began tostrive for an econ- 
omic growth and freedom that would make all of them 
wealthier, not just the officials. But the Chinese con- 
cept of personal freedom and democracy is a different 
matter altogether. Thousands of years of living under 
the rule of Chinese Dynasties has left an indelible 
mark on their thought processes and mindset. To these 
young students, the word democracy only meant the 
opposite of everything associated with Communist 
Party rule. 


moments, when it was packed with a million people, 
were mostly at night. People were afraid to be seen by 
the secret police agents who swarmed the square. Be- 
lieving in this cause could mean risking your job, 
sometimes your life. 

Inthe US, Beijing was constantly in the news. The 
Chinese students reminded America of its own stu- 
dents in the late Sixties. But Tiananmen was no Wood- 
stock. Not with its sad, earnest students, putting their 
lives on the line by challenging China's totalitarian 
regime. Unlike Woodstock, when the sun was going 
down on the square there was never a big cry, or great 
singing, there were no drugs or sex. Instead, the stu- 
dents lay still, sipping warm orange drink and staring 
at the sky. 





Tanks, scorched and abandoned, near Tiananmen Square 


y the last week of May, everyone noticed that 

the students were losing momentum and that 

the media was getting bored. The students 
were getting weak and tired, and health conditions in 
the square were deteriorating. The Chinese govern- 
ment seemed to be winning by simply keeping quiet 
and not interfering. It was the worst week so far for this 
revolution. 

Inthe meantime, the city of Beijing acclimated itself 
to the students’ presence in the square. Joining them 
every night after work had turned into a casual family 
outing. More and more people would show up after 
sundown, It was no accident that the square’s best 


But looking at China with Western eyes, only now 
am | able to realize how a totalitarian regime such as 
this could kill even romanticism. This was an emo- 
tionless revolt. The students had been raised to be- 
lieve that they should ook, act and feel the same. This 
longing for sameness and lack of individuality was a 
major factor in the square, where on top of the hard 
living conditions, people had no outlet for their other, 
more “casual’”and less militant side. 

‘The Chinese students had no idea how much atten- 
ion they were attracting in the outside world. They 
didn’t even know what kind of reaction they were get- 
tingin their own country. In Beijing, where only a very 
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few have TV or even telephones, and fewer still can 
read the foreign language publications, it took a lot of 
time and legwork to carry the word among the peo- 
ple. So each time hundreds of thousands of people 
showed up in the square, there was a sense of magic in 
the air. Every time TV crews lighted the darkness with 
their cameras, it seemed to add another glow to the 
revolution. 

Seeing and talking to all these people swept away 
any notion that ordinary people in poor countries 
without democratic traditions do not care about civil 
liberties. The poor working class of Beijing was in the 
square night after night, protected by darkness from 
the tremendous heat and the secret agents. 

Wu Shiming, a 26-year-old peddler of flour pan- 
cakes, came to Tiananmen to sell his food at special 
prices to the hungry students. Sun Kaizhen, a middle- 
aged farmer from Liaoning Province came all the way 
with his watermelons, cut into slices, on his tricycle. 
For three consecutive days, students who showed 
their ID could have a melon for free. The farmer spent 
altogether $200, which is two-thirds of his annual in 
come. This was Sun's life savings. “I don’t care,” he 
said. “I don’t have a wife or children, and now | feel 
these students are all my children. The hot weather 
makes the students suffer a lot and this is my way of 
showing sympathy for them.”” 

Wang Ong and Song Di were among themedical 
workers who came to the square after their night shift 
in the neighborhood hospitals. They were asking peo- 
ple to donate medical supplies. The shortage of me 
cineisa big problem, they said. Both of them wanted a 
stable society, not necessarily a democratic one. “But 
the thousands of students here are facing the threat of 
various diseases, and we just feel we have to do our 
best to help them. But, please,” they said, ‘no 
photographs.’” 

Even when it seemed that the square was either in 
complete chaos or under the full control of the people, 
you could still run into. government agents in civilian 
clothes, taking photographs of individuals in the 
square. Some civilians were beaten badly less than 24 
hours after their picture was taken. Others simply 
vanished. 











hese were the dog days of the revolution. | sat 

with Wong Wu atop the people’s monument in 

Tiananmen Square, facing Mao’s gloomy por- 
trait. We dangled our feet above the strewn garbage, 
trying not to breathe the pungent odor that had now 
settled on the square, and talked about better times. 
Wong Wu was an English language student. Only 23, 
he was born to a ‘good’ family. His parents were it 
tellectuals and with two brothers, they all lived in one 
big room, without a toilet. Wong had a happy child- 
hood. He loved his country and admired Mao Ze- 
dong. He never left China or made love to a girl, and 
he would like to try both. 

But for now, Wong Wu was in charge of the square 
and its “radio station,"” which was really little more 
than a makeshift public address system. The station 
was a messy gray tent based below the monument. It 
broadcasted not only around the square, but around 
the clock. 

“We have one fax machine that we use to send 
messages to our friends in universities out 
ing,” said Wong, “and this radio station to send our 
message to the people in Tiananmen Square. 

“Our message is democracy and freedom. This is 
why you call us the pro-democracy movement. 

“| believe in this movement even though I'm not 
sure you and | mean the same ‘democracy’ when we 
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“Pm not sure you and | mean the same ‘democracy’ when we 
say the word. | don’t care if they make me go to jail for 
supporting and being a part of this. But unlike many of my 
fellow students, | don’t preach to people to die for democracy.” 





An old symbol for a new revolution: “The Goddess of Freedom and Democracy.” 


say the word,” he said. “I don’t care if they make me 
80 to jail for supporting and being a part of this. But 
unlike many of my fellow students,1 don’t preach to 
peopletogodie fordemocracy. | think one should live 
in democracy and if one has to, fight for i.” 


test, Itwas clear that one-party communism al- 

lows no room for institutional protest. That is 
why for weeks it seemed that the party relaxed its grip 
and lost its balance. But then, China's old leaders, 
who hadn't expected the student-power to become 


Cc hina was caught off-guard by the student pro- 


the people-power, united their leadership against the 
students. 

Although China is one of the world’s poorest coun- 
tries, its leaders live in big palaces completely en- 
closed by high, crimson walls. Several of these 
palaces form a compound with an intricate network of 
tunnels leading to 18 points beyond Beijing. The Beij- 
ing airport is one of them. Deng's palace, for example, 
fronts a major lake, and has an air-conditioning sys- 
tem specially designed for him by a German engineer. 
Despite these trappings of wealth, Deng and Li are still 
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Tom Petty 


has been a rebel 


and a Traveling Wilbury, 


a kid who saw Elvis at 7 and grew 


up to fight the record 


company on principl 


alone. He 





may be one of the great 


talents of his generation or just 


another creep 


from the Valley. 


He may be 


both. 


Article By Michael Corcoran 


aised On Promises 


om Petty drives a black Corvette Stingray. 

He could afford a much more expensive 

car, like a Ferrari, Rolls-Royce or Lam- 

borghini, but as far as he’s concerned, a 
black ‘Vette is the ultimate set of wheels. It’s the car he 
wanted when he was a 15-year-old in Gainesville, 
Florida. 

We are driving down Ventura Boulevard, me and 
‘Tom Petty, in his black ‘Vette. He apologizes for the 
car phone, ‘My manager said | should have one,”’ he 
says, “but don’t know. I'd be so embarrassed if some- 
‘one | knew saw me talking on it. | mean, what am | 
gonna do, call my wife and tell her I'll be home as 
soon as the light turns green?” 

Tom Petty is the product of what he calls "swamp 
people.” His father’s mother is a full-blooded Chero- 
kee. Petty grew up on the lower frontiers of the Okee- 
fenokee swamp, in Gainesville, the home of the 
University of Florida. On the song, “A Mind With a 
Heart of Its Own,” from Full Moon Fever, he sings, 
“Well | been to Brooker and | been to Micanopy/l 
been to St. Louis too/l been all around the world.” 
Brooker and Micanopy are podunk ‘suburbs of 
Gainesville; the small-town attitude is a subdivision of 
Petty’s mind that has never been torn down. “Most 


people come to Florida to escapé something—cold 
weather, their past, whatever,” he says. “And they're 
very content about it. I was always uncontent. | ran a 
little faster than Florida. When | left Gainesville in ‘74, 
it felt like | was escaping. It’s always great to go back, 
though.” 

When I was 23, I camped out for tickets to see Tom 
Petty and the Heartbreakers at the Santa Monica Civ- 
ic. Took the bus from Pico Rivera, waited in line for 12 
hours, then found out it was unreserved seating. Color 
me chump. It was the best rock’n‘roll show I’ve ever 
seen, though. God, what a magnificent rock'n’roll 
machine the Heartbreakers were/are. And Petty was 
the coolest—the son Patti Smith gave away for adop- 
tion when she was 19, raised by swamp people and 
locked in a room with Between the Buttons and 
Blonde on Blonde. The day after the show, | bought a 
vest and started using conditioner. 

As we drive through successive unexceptional 
blocks, Petty tells me that Ventura Boulevard is “the 
Broadway of the Valley.” That A&P over there next to 
Popeye's must be Times Square. There is little distin- 
guishable about these miracle miles except that all the 
first-run theaters are showing Field of Dreams and all 
the dollar houses are showing Bull Durham. Kevin 
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Costner owns Ventura Boulevard this thick spring 
evening. 

“I love LA,’ Petty says. 
home now.” 

Petty first moved to LA in 1974 with Mudcrutch, a 
popular Florida bar band which also contained future 
Heartbreakers Benmont Tench and Mike Campbell. 
“Driving to LA was the funniest thing,” Petty recalls 
with a great laugh. “I remember stopping the car in 
Arizona and getting out because we saw a cactus and 
couldn't believe it.” The members of Mudcrutch 
knew even less about the music business than they did 
about southwestern vegetation. “We told them we 
drove all the way from Florida to LA as if we were the 
first people to drive 3,000 miles to go to Hollywood.” 
Mudcrutch was quite good, though. They received 
three offers to sign after only a week, and chose Shel- 
ter. “We were so naive that when we signed a publish- 
ing deal we thought it meant for writing books.”” 

‘When he first moved to LA, Petty hung around the 





| love Florida, but LA is 





says McKagan, extending his hand. Petty’s hands are 
so small that when he cups hisears you can still see his 
lobes. “We're in Guns N’ Roses,” Stradlin says, “and 
we think you're great.” Petty smiles, says he’s happy 
to meet them. After they tell him about seeing him at 
the US Festival or something they leave with their five 
new vintage guitars. “Can you believe those guys?” 
Petty asks, without shaking his head. “They're bigger 
than the Stones ever were.” He likes Guns N’ Roses 
mostly because they're from LA, but also because, like 
him, they took the best from their past and punchéd it 
into the present. As he’s a Byrds with balls and legs, 
Guns N’ Roses is Janis Joplin with the horsepower to 
bring that screech out of a skid. 

“Norm, what do you want for this hollow-body?” 
Petty is strumming a huge blonde guitar that he could 
hide behind. “That one’s a thousand," Norm answers. 
Petty gives him a look that says, “Are you serious, | 
wouldn't pay more than eight for this piece of shit.” 
He puts the guitar down. Petty doesn’t really want the 





but I didn’t have a mitt so I drove to the Thrifty Drug 
store because that was the only place open that | 
thought might have mitts. | was at the red light just 
before the Thrifty and | looked over and saw Jeff 
(Lynne). | had just met him a few weeks earlier ir. Lon- 
don and | waved for him to pull over. It turned out that 
he was living not far up the road from me so we ex- 
changed numbers. He was working on the Brian Wil- 
son record at the time so | didn’t hear from him for 
about a month and then he started coming over. The 
first day | played a song for him that | had written 
called "Yer So Bad.” He said he liked it, but how 
about if | tried a B minor here, and it instantly im- 
proved the song. We finished that song the first day 
and the next day we wrote “Free Falling.” Most of the 
Heartbreakers were spread all over the country at the 
time so | grabbed Phil Jones, who plays percussion on 
some of the Heartbreakers records, and me, him and 
Jeff went to Campbell's garage studio and made de- 
mos of these new songs. When | heard them, | 





Premiere Motel with the other Shelter acts—Dwight 
Twilley, Phil Seymour, Gary Busey, Leon Russell— 
just getting high and writing songs. “Hanging out with 
the Traveling Wilburys kinda reminds me of those 
days,” he says. “Instead of sitting around the Premiere 
Motel amongst dirty socks, though, we're in our 
houses and studios in the Valley. That old spirit is still 
there. | guess Jeff (Lynne) is sorta the Leon Russell of 
this group. He’s the producer, the catalyst. He makes 
sure our socks are clean.” 

Earlier in the day, when Petty met me at the MCA 
offices, it was the first time he’d been there in years. 
He's more ordinary than you'd expect, this simple 
rock millionaire. His face shows every day of his 35 
years, with his hairline starting to recede, his skin 
wrinkling around his basset hound eyes, and his chin 
doubling. You always hear that rock stars are small in 
person, and you come to expect it. But when Petty 
walks into the room, not only short but frail, you're 
still surprised. His white, skinny fingers look barely 
big enough to play a guitar. He’s been burned by 
words, so he approaches them cautiously, with long 
pauses and a still-recognizable drawl. He laughs long 
before he says something funny, and long after any- 
‘one else does. “In the early days," he says, “I bad- 
mouthed someone every once in a while, and then it 
would come out in the paper and I'd feel so small. I'd 
come off much worse than whoever | was talking 
about." 

We pull into the parking lot of Norm’s Rare Guitars 
Reseda, which Petty calls the poor side of the tracks 
in the Valley. “The street that divides Encino and Re- 
seda is a lot thicker than it looks,” he says, “‘at least to 
some folks.” The front door at Norm's says they close 
at 6:00, but we enter at around 6:30. Petty called and 
asked Norm to stay open, because we were running a 
little late. Norm knows on which side his croissant is 
buttered. As we get to the door, we run into Izzy Strad- 
lin and Duff McKagan from Guns N’ Roses, who rec- 
ognize Petty and straighten up. “Man, Tom Petty,” 
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“*To the punks we were slow and wimpy and to the 
mainstream crowd we were too wild and original. 
Plus, they couldn’t understand a band from Florida 


2 


not playing ‘Free Bird.’ 


big Gretsch, he’s just setting Norm up for something 
he does want. It’s a small Fender amp, which he tells 
me, when Norm is too far away to hear, is the first one 
he ever owned. As he plays “Don’t Be Cruel” through 
the tiny Fender, he asks Norm, “How much for this 
amp?”' Norm strokes his chin and says he'll sell the 
amp for a hundred and fifty. “Sold!” says Petty, per- 
haps a little too quickly for Norm’s satisfaction. “Hey, 
‘Tom,’” Norm asks as he writes up a receipt, “could 
you maybe ask Bob about that guitar | lent him for that 
photo shoot? He still hasn't returned it.” Petty an- 
swers, “He must've forgot about it. Don’t worry, he'll 
bring it back.”” 

“1 know he's good for it, but it’s been almost six 
months,” Norm says. Bob is Bob Dylan. 

They're younger than the Rat Pack and older than 
the Brat Pack. They're the Wilbury Doughboys, soft 
and rich, and their membership includes Bob Dylan, 
Tom Petty, George Harrison, Jeff Lynne, the late Roy 
Orbison (collectively the Traveling Wilburys) and also 
Mike Campbell (Heartbreakers), Dave Stewart (Eu- 
rythmics), Randy Newman, T-Bone Burnett and Roger 
McGuinn. They're the Rolling Thunder of San Fer- 
nando Valley; working together, writing together, 
playing together in a small chunk of high-priced Cali- 
fornia real estate, and selling millions and millions of 
records together. 


TOM PETTY: It was Thanksgiving Day, 1987, when 
the seeds of Full Moon Fever and the Wilburys were 
planted. | wanted to play baseball real bad that day, 


thought, “Hey, these sound like a record.” Hmmm. 
Why not release them as a solo album? And that was 
that 


SPIN: Weren't you a little wary about having Jeff 
Lynne produce your record? He's got kind of a 
heavy hand on the knobs. 

If anyone was worried about that it was Jeff. He was 
very nervous about overtaking the record. He didn’t 
want it to sound like Jeff Lynne. He wanted it to sound 
like me. | had no qualms whatsoever with having Jeff 
produce me, especially after the job he did on 
George's (Harrison) Cloud Nine. That’s an incredible 
sounding record. It’s just so much louder and sounds 
more exciting than other records. Whatever you think 
of ELO, you have to admit those records were very 
well produced 


So you're happy with the way Full Moon Fever 
turned out? 

I dig this record so much that it’s hard for me to talk 
about it because I'll sound so gushing and immodest. 
With the exception of Let Me Up, it seems we've tried 
too hard to make albums. Southern Accents and Long 
After Dark were very difficult projects and, though | 
like them, I think they're pretty uneven records. South- 
ern Accents has some good songs on it, like “Don’t 
Come Around Here No More” is probably the best 
thing we've ever done, but as a complete album it’s 
not quite there. Full Moon Fever starts here, goes to 
there, ends here and that makes a satisfying record. 
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good taste is knowing what tastes good. 


You kept the lineup pretty simple. 
There aren‘t many guest stars. 

I didn’t want to call all my friends and 
have a list of famous names. | just want- 
ed a nice little group. | did get George 
Harrison to play on one song and Roy 
(Orbison) does some background vocals 
on “Zombie Zoo.” 


What was Roy Orbison like? 

[long pause] Roy was such a gentle 
man and a gentleman. He's one of the 
greatest people I've ever met. He was 
very bright, very well read, not some 
cracker. You wouldn't expect it, but Roy 
knew all of Monty Python by heart. He 
loved really offbeat comedy and he had 
a pretty keen sense of humor himself. 


Was he into being a Wilbury? 

Oh yeah. Very much so. In his last call 
to me, a few days before his death, the 
Wilburys had just gone platinum and he 
was so thrilled. He kept saying, “Ain't 
life grand?” He was really rebuilding his 
confidence. 


1 can’t imagine Roy Orbison having 
confidence problems. 

Well, he knew he was the best singer 
alive, but he hadn‘t had a big hit record 
in a long time. God, he could sing! 
‘When he'd sing during the Wilbury le- 
sions we'd all just look at each other 
with big eyes. Even if he was just sitting 
at a table working out a song and sing- 
ing, we'd go, “Roy, quit it, you're driv- 
ing me crazy.” He told us that he really 
felt invincible because he had the sup- 
port of all these people, the way every- 
one loved him so much, When he 
started recording Mystery Girl he was 
letting Campbell and T-Bone run every- 
thing, but by the time they finished there 
was a huge change in Roy. He started 
coming in and really taking charge of the 
sessions and we were really pleased to 
see him get his confidence back. | wish 
he could've seen the success of that al- 
bum, because if there ever was a guy 
who was going to dig it. .. . You know, 
when someone dies you always hear 
nice things about them, but Roy really 
was that way, a very special person, 
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His album went #1, didn't it? 
Yeah, it knocked the Wilburys down 
to #2. 


Asa 7-year-old, Tom Petty was sitting in 
the front yard of his family’s townie sim- 
plex one day in Gainesville, when his 
aunt came by and told him that her new 
husband was working on the set of an 
Elvis Presley movie, “Follow That 
Dream,” 30 miles away, and did he 
want to go? 

“knew Elvis Presley was some sort of 
rock’n’roll singer—| remembered all the 
ruckus that was going on in our living 
room when he was on Ed Sullivan a few 
years earlier, but | wasn’t too familiar 
with his music,” Petty recalls. There 
wasn't anything else going that day/that 
week/that month, so Tommy went with 
his aunt to watch Elvis get out of a car 
and go into a bank for six hours. “It was 
an unbelievable scene at the filming. 
There must've been a thousand scream- 
ing girls on the other side of a chain link 
fence. After what seemed like an eterni- 
ty, Elvis got out of a long white Cadillac 
and walked across the street. It was the 
most fucking awesome thing I've ever 
seen. Elvis didn’t look like the people I'd 
known. He had a real glow around him, 
like a full-body halo. He looked like a 
god to me. When that day’s filming was 
‘over he came over and shook my hand 
and a bunch of other kids’ hands. I'll 
never forget that.’ 

From that day in 1961 Tom Petty has 
done little else except follow the rock’n- 
“roll dream. Bruce Springsteen once said 
that if you saw Elvis Presley and didn’t 
want to be like him there was something 
wrong with you. There was nothing 
wrong with Tom Petty that a box full of 
Presley singles couldn’t cure. “After | 
saw Elvis that one time, | became ob- 
sessed. A friend of mine had a bunch of 
records that his sister had left behind 
when she married and moved away. | 
traded him a Wham-O slingshot for 
them, which was quite a big deal in 
those days, but there were about 30 Elvis 
records, plus stuff by Little Richard and 
Jerry Lee Lewis, For the next two years 
all | did was sit in my room and listen to 


those records. My dad was worried 
about me because | didn’t go outside, | 
in’t play sports, | didn’t do nothing but 
listen to those records. 

“I.can’ttell you how much rock’n’roll 
consumed me. It wasn’t a matter of 
choice. It was something that came over 
me like a disease. It was all | lived for and 
it’s only been lately, like the last three or 
four years, that | realized that there is 
more to life than rock’n‘roll.” 

Tom Petty has six platinum records 
and two gold ones hanging on his wall in 
Encino. He and his remarkable Heart- 
breakers have torn up crowds for 13 
years now. They've toured the world 
with Dylan. Petty has also cowritten 
huge hits for other performers, including 
“Stop Draggin’ My Heart” with Stevie 
Nicks, “You Got It” with Roy Orbison, 
“Ways to Be Wicked” for Lone Justice 
and Rosanne Cash's #1 country single, 
“Never Be You.” Through it all, Petty re- 
mains, first and foremost, a great rock’n- 
‘roll fan. His voice, tiny and expressive, 
is a fan’s voice. Though detractors might 
call Petty a ripoff, pointing out how the 
melody of “Breakdown i c 
the Animals’ “Cheating,” and how “Lis- 
tento Her Heart” and several other Petty 
“originals” are right out of the Byrds 
songbook, Petty just shrugs off the de- 
rivative tag. “The Byrds are to me what 
Chuck Berry was to the Stones and what 
Buddy Holly was to the Beatles,” he 
says. Roger McGuinn of the Byrds cov- 
ered “American Girl,” like a stamp of 
approval, soon after it was released in 
'76. He knew early on that there was 
something exciting and different about 
this Byrdsphile. 








When your first album came out, you 
were considered punk rock, weren't 
you? 

At first, yeah. We played with a lot of 
punk bands like the Clash, the Ramones 
and Blondie, and played at clubs like 
CBGB's, so we got lumped into that 
whole punk thing. Then people started 
saying, “Well, they're different, but 
they're not punk,” so they called us new 
wave. | think we were the first band to be 
called new wave, not that it’s any honor 
you'd want to hang on your wall. 


Did you like playing with punk 
bands? 

Yeah, it was wild; wilder than anything 
we saw in Gainesville, I'll tell you that. | 
saw some great bands. Mink DeVille, | 
thought, was going to be the next Stones. 
They killed us. We were in London for 
the first or second time Elvis Costello 
ever played in front of an audience. | 
thought, hmmn, ballsy name, and then 
he comes out, just him and a guitar, and 
he was great. Those were wonderful 
days, though we really took shit from 
both sides. To the punks we were slow 
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ry of hip hop, and black music in gen- 
eral, f people making good music and go- 
or forgotten. Jazzy, how has the rap 

‘changed since you started? 


JAZZY JAY (President, Strong City Records, and for- 
mer member of early South Bronx crew Soulsonic 
Force): Right now it isa business. When | started it was 
just making the music that you wanted to do and hav- 
ing fun doing it. It turned into a business where every- 
body wants to cut each other's throats just to get 
ahead. It don’t belong to the rappers. It belongs to the 
people outside that control it. 





SPIN: When you and the people you knew ap- 
proached a record company, did you know what you 
were doing? 


JAZZY JAY: No. | just wanted to have fun, get out there 
and make my music, make an impact on the music 
industry from our point of view. Today you got youn- 
ger kids growing up with idols like L.L. Cool J, KRS- 
One or Big Daddy Kane, and they don’t say, “Let me 
go rehearse my stuff. Let me go buy me some equip- 
ment and try to better myself.” They say, “Let me sit 
down, write this five-minute rap, so | can make a rec- 
ord.” Whereas when we started out, you had idols like 
Kool Herc, Afrika Bambaataa, maybe Grandmaster 
Flash, DJ Breakout, Cold Crush Brothers, and you 
wanted to be more than just a rapper talking on a rec- 
ord. You had a DJ, and he had to put together a group: 
maybe five or six MCs, because you needed a host of 
people to control the party at that time. 

The kids would look at that and they would see the 
unity and strength in a group situation, whereas right 
now it’s like, “I could be a soloist. I'll go all for myself 
and just call up RCA records.’ Where rap wasn’t ac- 
cepted before, now it is being accepted because big 
business is involved. 


SPIN: But there was always plenty of money and plen- 
ty of talent. Guys would go to Sylvia Robinson of Su- 
gar Hill or Bobby Robinson of Enjoy or Paul Winley, 
and they'd deliver them great music and they'd sell 
thousands of 12-inches . . 


JAZZY JAY: Yeah, and nobody got paid in those days. 
Come on, you know that. Everybody jumped into an 
industry we knew nothing about, semi-blind. A lot of 
the guys were just from the streets. Now these kids are 
coming into it with lawyers, but before it was just fas- 
inating because it was something new. 

When we signed a contract with Tommy Boy and it 
wasn’t right, it may have taken us a little time, but 
when we found out it wasn't right we didn’t go into 
‘Tommy Boy and say, “Oh well, that wasn’t right.” We 
went in there ready to kill them. . 
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KOOL MOE DEE: | signed with Sugar Hill because | 
figured, “Well, if'm going to get jerked, Ill get jerked 
by a black lady. It can’t be that bad.”” 


SPIN: Did you make a cent out of that label? 


KOOL MOE DEE: No. | got a lot of knowledge. And 
then found out later on that they had signed us so that 
the Sugar Hill Gang could advance, ‘cause we were 
their competition. 

| don’t want to disrespect anybody, but rap just 
started off fake. Sugar Hill Gang was not a rap group— 
they were three guys that heard what was going on in 
the street and assimilated it and turned it into the big- 
gest hit at that time [Rapper's Delight’’|, selling two 
million records. At that time, Grandmaster Flash was 
definitely the street group, Afrika Bambaataa was the 
street Dj, the king of hip hop. But the Sugar Hill Gang 
got all the notoriety. 


QLTIP (Former associate of De La Soul and the Jungle 
Brothers, now solo): Back when the Treacherous 
Three joint was out, “Body Rock,”’ you were out in the 
streets. You knew that it was slamming. How could 
you let the people at Enjoy tell you it wasn’t selling? 


KOOL MOE DEE: | was always a realist, and | realized 
I signed a contract, nobody forced me to sign a con- 
tract. | had no knowledge of auditing books or how to 
go about making these guys tell the truth. | remember 
going over there on royalty day, thinking there's this 
car | was going to buy. Then | got the check and it was 
for $400, for three guys. 


JAZZY JAY: It wasn’t too long after that that me and 
Rick Rubin decided to start a label, Def Jam. | made 
“t's Yours’ with T La Rock, the first Def Jam record, 
thatcame out through Arthur Baker's Party Time label. 
That was one of the records responsible for hyping the 
deal that Def Jam later on got with Columbia. This was 
at the time when people were starting to really get 
paid, and we got $600 each to do that record. We 
never saw any more money from it. 

‘A lot of people don’t know that these rappers made 
a lot of people's careers, and Bambaataa practically 
built Tommy Boy with “Planet Rock,” built Arthu: Ba- 


+ ker’s career. People like Arthur Baker and Rick Rubin 


take from a lot of people and never give back. I'm not 
with that. 


SPIN: Kris, you told me when you signed your deal 
with B-Boy Records, you knew you would never get 
any money. 


KRS-ONE (Boogie Down Productions): Actually, we 
didn’t sign a deal with anybody for that same reason. 
We had heard of the Sylvia Robinson thing, and we 
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decided to start our own label. But we had no money, 
so these guys who we knew were unscrupulous, put- 
ting out porno flicks and a couple of other things, had 
money, so we made them partners. But we didn’t 
know how to audit books. We learned it the hard way. 
‘And that’s about the best teacher there is— 
experience. 


JAZZY JAY: It'll wake you up, boy. 


BILL STEPHNEY (Former vice president of Def Jam, 
now starting a label with Public Enemy's Chuck D. 
and Hank Shocklee): | have a question—has the focus 
of hip hop gone from East Coast to West Coast or from 
East Coast to the rest of America? 


‘SPIN: First it was Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince, from 





Philadelphia. Tone Loc, from Los Angeles, has the big 
gest hip hop album ever. MC Hammer just went plati- 
num. Eazy-E and N.W.A., from Compton, are both 
either platinum or on the way, Ice-T is slamming, and 
Too Short is selling by the thousands. Cali hip hop 
used to be totally lame. What's up? 


DADDY-O (Stetsasonic); We went to sleep, and they 
moved right in, They talked about issues while we 
were talking about ourselves. N.W.A. are selling a lot 
of records underground, because they're saying what 
people want to hear. In that record, “Fuck tha Police, 

when he says, “Young nigger got it bad cause I'm 
brown,” or They have the authority to kill a minor 
ity,” or “Searching my body ‘cause I'm a teenager 
With a litle bit of gold and a pager,” that's the shit. I'm 
hearing that shit uptown, I'm hearing it in Brooklyn 


If we're going to call N.W.A. losing, we will always 
lose to guys like N.W.A, because they're visual, 
they're talented and they watched us from ground up. 
You listen to “Fuck tha Police,” it’s like you just had 
crack and you never had it before. 


VERNON REID (Living Colour): What frightens me 
about them is that they're really good, They're as n 
ative as anything that I've heard, but they're not suck- 
ers. It’s this “better, harder, stronger, faster” mentality, 
survival of the fittest and the roughest and the cruelest 
When you have that mentality in place, it’salmost nat- 
ural selection for a group like N.W.A. to happen. 





RANDALL WILLIAMS (jazzy Jay Productions): Run- 
DMC was the hardest hard, then you had Public En: 
emy, now you have N.W.A. So what comes next? 





DADDY-O: Kids come to my house alll the time with 
their demos. | put on [N.W.A’s| “Straight Outta 
Compton’ and tell them to close their eyes and tell me 
you can’t see it. Whenever you got a record that you 
can see, then that’s a fly record. 


KOOL MOE DEE: | can understand them putting all 
that on the record because that’s what they live. My 
only problem is after the record or after the concert 
they don’t take you anywhere else. Ice-T will tell you 
the story about the drug dealer and all the wild stuff 
that he did, but in the end he'll tell you that the guy 
died or he went to jail 


SPIN: Why is it their obligation to put in a message? 


KOOL MOE DEE: Because we have the attention of 
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the majority of underprivileged youth in America, 
black youths that need guidance. 


VERNON REID: “Straight Outta Compton’ is just 
about killing ourselves off. It's not necessarily encour- 
aging it but it’s saying that’s where N.W.A. are. One 
thing: if you are making a record, you're probably not 
carrying a nine (9mm handgun] and wiping people 
‘out on the street. 


BILL TOLES (Black Rock Coalition): Those are their 
nines in their videos. 


DADDY-O: | love N.W.A. | hate what they say a lot of 

imes, but | got a 13-year-old son at home that loves 
N.W.A., but he would never take a gun out in the 
street and kill somebody else, because he loves 
basketball and he loves culture and that’s just 
entertainment. 





KOOL MOE DEE: When N.W.A. were on TV last 
week, they said that everything that Martin Luther 
King and Malcolm X did had nothing to do with them 
because that was before their time. That is a complete 
setback to what we are trying to do. 


VERNON REID: Eazy-E can't relate to Malcolm X 
cause that wasn’t his time, but what he needs to know 
is that Malcolm X was a gangster. He was a gangster 
that got enlightened. That's what they need to 
understand. 


KOOL MOE DEE: | don’t think N.W.A. is going to last 
any more than a year, but that’s just my personal opin- 
ion. They don’t have the vision. There might be a mar- 
ket that wants to hear the cursing at the cops but the 
people that | come across still want to hear more. They 
even tune out the records that just say, “I'm the bad- 
dest, I'm the greatest, I'm the best.” People are tired of 
hearing that, too. 





be Little Foot. The real issue is no parents in the home, 
no role models that you want to be. You don't want to 
be Bill Cosby. You don’t want to be Dwayne Wayne 
with no flipped-up glasses. You look at the rest of them 
and see who is the hardest. You don’t want to be 
‘Chuck ‘cause they don’t understand him. It’s not an 
issue of a song making them go out and do that. 


KOOL MOE DEE: The media executes a scapegoat 
again and again. They take for granted that the black 
public is not intelligent. Racial tension is at a peak, 


“Take the fact that we use the word ‘bitch’ so 
readily: If you’re gonna call the woman you’re 
involved with a bitch, then what are you really 
saying about your own mother?” 


SPIN: Final line on this. You guys are all under heat 
because people think that rap encourages violence. 
Does anyone in this room think the N.W.A. record 
encourages violence? 


‘VERNON REID: | don’t think it encourages it. But 
what happens when you have someone who really 
makes no distinction between what they hear and the 
actions that are described and what they see outside? 


SPIN: A group of kids last week in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, sexually assaulted a woman, and they called 
themselves CPT, for Compton. Now Fort Wayne is 
having its own “wilding” confusion 


VERNON REID: Maybe I’m out of touch, but | never 
heard anybody use the word “wilding” in my life till it 
came out in the Post. 


DADDY-O: The issue of these kids calling themselves 
the CPT—if it wasn’t N.W.A., it would probably be 
something else. It’s an issue of who they want to be. 
Kids around my way want to be the big drug dealer on 
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and a lot of people don’t realize that things that cops 
are doing and things that drug dealers are doing are 
basically canceling each other out, making everybody 
paranoid. So when the drug dealer sees the cop he just 
wants to kill him. Cops see a black guy, they autom: 
cally think that he’s a drug dealer and he wants to kill 
them. | get pulled over in my car every three minutes 
because it’s a white Benz, so | got to be selling drugs. 
When the media say something violent happened be- 
cause of rap music, intelligent people take that as a 
racial insult. Kids now are growing up hating white 
people in general. I'm not surprised to see a chain re- 
action of wilding or whatever you want to call it. I'm 
not excusing them for it, but I’m just giving you a 
cause and effect, and the media is amplifying that be- 
cause kids watch the news and say: “I can’t believe 
they said that. I'm going to go fuck somebody up.” 











SPIN: Since that incident, is it going to be harder to get. 
sigs? Is it going to be harder to get radio play? What's 
the effect of it? 


JAZZY JAY: There's not as many places promoting 





rap. There's no clubs in New York City. 
KOOL MOE DEE: New York killed itself, 


JAZZY JAY: It’s starting to go the same way all around 
the country. It’s not as if they can kill it ‘cause they 
can’tkill it, Push comes to shove we can start promot- 
ing our own thing. 


BILL TOLES: Outlets are really closing up on the radio 
side, A lot of radio stations are advertising that they 
don't play rap. 


BILL STEPHNEY: But counter to that, we're seeing a 
development of rap happen similar to the develop- 
ment of rock'n'roll. As black stations switch to an AC 
format, black AC, pop stations are now putting on rap 
shows. You see Tone Loc going to No. 1. The trade 
sheet R&R did a study that showed that the average 
white 15-year-old now likes heavy metal equally with 
rap, that he or she can enjoy both of them at the same 
time. So we see the music now going from the week- 
end radio shows to MTV and the pop stations. And we 
see the economics also shifting, unfortunately, from 
the black community to the mass appeal. 


SPIN: Is this happening in an educated way or are 
people just looking for the son of Jazzy Jeff or the son 
of Tone Loc? If you do a record without James Brown 
samples on it can you get into that growing market? 


KRS-ONE: James Brown really has nothing to do with 
it. Rap saved his life and then he destroyed himself. 
James is here today, but U2 also has some crazy sam- 
ples on them that people haven't got to yet. 


Q-TIP: Sampling is just a phase. It’s gonna wear out 
eventually. 


JAZZY JAY: There were certain records that lasted 
from the very beginning up until now that are still clas- 
sics on the hip hop level, records like “Ashley's 
Roachclip” [by the Soul Searchers, the source record 
for Milli Vanilli’s “Girl You Know It’s True” and Eric 
B. & Rakim’s “Paid in Full”| and [Perez Prado’s] 








“Mambo Number 5.” They were never big hits when 
they came out. But we kept them alive. We used to go 
spend seven or eight dollars on a record and use 20 
seconds of it—cut it back’n’forth and the MCs would 
just rap over it, It was the same as sampling today. 


BILL STEPHNEY: The funny thing is, now kids are 
reacting to videos instead of radio. When | was grow- 
ing up, | had to wait sometimes for Jimmy Spicer to do 
his show on Youth in Action Radio, and record that. 
Now kids are going home at 3:30, and turning an 
“Video Music Box” and ““Yo! MTV Raps.” The v hule 
focus has switched. And probably the biggest exam- 
ple of 1988 was the guy right over here [points to Ver- 
non Reid]. 


‘VERNON REID: We'd go toa radio station and they'd 
have us in there for half an hour talking, and after- 
ward, the light would go out and they'd say “Man, it’s 
good you came up but we still didn’t add your rec- 
ord.” But even though black radio wouldn't touch us, 
we stayed in touch with other black media, like BET 
[Black Entertainment Television], i 
Box.” We just did something for “Showtime at the 
Apollo.”” We want our own people to see what we're 
doing, even if they can‘t get with it, just to let them 
know we're here. 





JAZZY JAY: Elvis Presley used to be backstage at the 
Apollo. A lot of the younger kids don’t even know that. 
And it’s a shame because right now, it’s unheard of for 
a black group to just do rock'n‘roll. But why not? 


BILL STEPHNEY: The great thing is that now, if you 
look around the room, Q-Tip could be in Living 
‘Colour—if you just look at him. For sure. Two years 
ago was the whole L.L. look, which is out of here. 
‘Which to me is positive, because it’s community, it's 
unity. It’s also acceptance of diversity. 








JAZZY JAY: All of that stuff falls under one category— 
it’s all black music. If we phase one part out, we're 
phasing out a part of our culture. We've been phased 
out of rock'n'roll. Who's to say rap isn’t next? | don’t 
want my son to grow up 15 years from now and say 
the Beastie Boys started rap. 





BILL STEPHNEY: The sad thing is that three months 
before “Yo! MTV Raps” went onto MTV, Robert john- 
son, the president of BET, told me he didn’t see the 
cultural importance of doing a rap show, that it wasn’t 
applicable to his audience. 

I think the goals of the people in this room are par- 
ticularly different from the people who run Ebony or 
BET. It seems that when we become monetarily suc- 
cessful as black people, we try to become white. But 
what I see among some of the kids coming up right 
now is that they are comfortable in their success, but 
they're comfortable with themselves as well. For in- 


stance, you may make a hundred thousand, even a 
million dollars on a record, but that does not necessi- 
tate moving out of the neighborhoods, or changing 
their mentality or their politics. We understand that 
the message on CNN is not going to be close to ours. 
But if BET or black radio is going to position itself as 
having a so-called black perspective, it better be pret- 
ty close to what the people in my community are talk- 
ing about. And it isn’t. 

I'm tired of talking about black radio now. | want to 
see some of us, as we start to get our royalties, invest in 
small black radio stations in different marketplaces 
and then move on from that and do it ourselves. 


SPIN: Do they exist, small black radio stations? 


BILL STEPHNEY: Absolutely, from small AM stations 
moving right on up. 


to trying to tear him down financially. So | just think 
what Robin Givens did was ludicrous. | hear girls say, 
“Don’t talk to me if you have no money,” or tell each 
other, “Oh, you pregnant? You better go to the lawyer 
and get some money.” They just focus on the money. 
So I'll address an issue like that, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that I'm anti-female. 


BILL STEPHNEY: We're talking about a male music— 
male points of view. Not necessarily misogynist and 
sexist, but male. Sometimes yes. Other times, maybe 
there is a negative perception of women. But maybe 
there is some fuel for that. 


DADDY-O: It depends on what you mean by sexism, 
though. | heard some records that | think are sexist. 
“Foreplay to me ain’t shiUWhen you spread ‘em I'm 
ready, then you can get the dick” [from N.WA.'s 


“There’s a population out here that people don’t 
know about, and they’re ready to take the world 
over. And they’re smarter than me and you, and 
stronger than me and you. They’re just locked up.” 


VERNON REID: There is such a tremendous resource 
of talent, and if the artists could get a level of control 
overthe business, the monetary resources could really 
do things in the community. | notice that nobody here 
is sporting gold, and that was a big thing a year ago. 





JAZZY JAY: We struggled for 200 years to get out of 
the chains. Why go back into them? 


VERNON REID: You think about all the money that 
one record can make and the things that need to be 
done—and if there was a consortium of people like 
the Stop the Violence Movement [which KRS-One or- 
ganized in response to black-on-black violencel, 
where people are sharing some sort of resources and 
actually doing things in the community on an orga- 
nized level, it would mean so much. One word, one 
sentence from Kris, or from Kool Moe, can make that 
serious difference. 


SPIN: When there is a grab for empowerment, is it 
going to include women, too? There's a tremendous 
shortage of women in hip hop. 


KOOL MOE DEE: With some exceptions, like Salt—n— 
Pepa, rap is still seen as masculine. Female rappers 
are starting to get into the flow of it. It’s just like evolu- 
tion, something that's coming. But a lot of girls that 
want to rap automatically start the hand gestures and 
acting like the males. | think it’s evolving to a level 
where it will become a normal thing for females to do 
it. They'll still be able to stay within the realm of their 
‘own sexuality. 


‘SPIN: What about the women in your raps? If they’re 
not giving you herpes on “Go See the Doctor,” they're 
trying to get your money on your new one, “They 
Want Money.” 


JAZZY JAY: Oh shit! 
KOOL MOE DEE: If a brother works as hard as he can 


to get ahead in the system, if you two are together and 
itdoesn’t work out, ! don’t feel that you should go right 


“Parental Discretion Iz Advised’’|—that’s sexism. But 
a lot of times you may tell somebody about their bad 
qualities in order to make them do something better. 
And I'm not saying that as a copout. 





BILL TOLES: Our way of relating to each other histori- 
cally—from the dozens and standing on the corner 
and talking shit about each other—the love is still 
there. And we understand the subcontext. A lot of the 
flak that somebody like Farrakhan gets is because peo- 
pledon’t put him in the framework that we understand 
him in, from watching him for years. We know that he 
ain’t gonna go out and shoot nobody in the head or 
anything like that. People take everything he says at 
face value. Our use of language is so ridden with sub- 
texts and a cultural understanding underlies it. If you 
ain’t part of the club you ain’t gonna get it. 





VERNON REID: It’s a problem in society, so you've 
gotta figure it’s gonna be a real problem for a group of 
oppressed people within the society. The fact that we 
use the word “bitch” so readily: If you're gonna call 
the woman you're involved with a bitch, then what 
are you really saying about your own mother? 
‘When I was coming up, my parents got me an erec- 
tor set. My sister got dolls and shit. It starts at that level. 


SPIN: What's next, what's the future? 


Q-TIP: De La Soul broke a lot of ground. People could 
have had the same thoughts and were just never really 
free to express them. Now they can. De La and the 
Jungle Brothers were the first groups to go out and do 
these things that were boldish and different. Now you 
have a different dimension of rap that people are get- 
ting into. 


JAZZY JAY: The future is unity among the rappers. It’s 
the only way this whole industry is going to survive. 


SPIN: Kris, you said you thought that the rise of Islam 
now was a fad. Does everyone here agree? 


KRS-ONE: Whatever is a fad, that’s exactly what kids 
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are going to go for. The whole basis behind BDP is 
making intelligence the fad. Back in the days you had 
the Five Percenters. Nobody really knew what the 
Five Percenters.meant or stood for, but it was a fad to 
put a doo-rag on your head. That's why | say now 
when Chuck D. came out saying he’s a part of Islam, 
he's a follower of Farrakhan, it’s a fad. 


KOOL MOE DEE: Kids are putting on the parapherna- 
lia; a lot of them don’t really know what's going on. 
But they're also beginning to feel like outcasts to those 
that are African-aware or culturally aware. It’s embar- 
rassing for a kid wearing an Africa pendant to get ap- 
proached and asked what the colors mean and he 
doesn’t know. 


SPIN: What does it mean? 


JAZZY JAY: It goes back to the motherland and your 
culture. Anybody can see that the shape is Africa, 
that's the motherland, that’s where it al started from. 
Then there’s the colors. The gold represents our 
wealth, the green represents the land, the red repre- 
sents the blood that we fought for to keep the land and 
the black is just the people. 


BILL TOLES: It’s just acceptance of self, ‘cause if you 
asked a lot of kids, they'd tell you they ain't Africans, 
tell you in a minute. 


KRS-ONE: And vice versa, which is also scary. Afri- 
cans will tell you we're not Africans. 


their own block. Maybe by the end of the year, the kid 
might have stopped eating beef and pork and maybe 
by next year you can get him to lay off chicken just 
from watching you. 


SPIN: Is it enough to really have an effect or is it just 
shooting a pea at a dinosaur? Given what you can 
make as a drug dealer, given all the other problems, 
how effective can you be? How often do they see you 
and how often do they see the guy on the corner with a 
Benz and a dookie rope and a beeper? 


KRS-ONE: The kid has to want to learn. The kid who 
doesn’t want to learn will not learn, and you shouldn't 
chase after them as a recording artist. They should be 
left up to the system, which will teach them by experi- 
ence. They'll just learn it the hard way. It’s not the 
responsibility nor the job of the artist to educate any- 
one. We're in this for entertainment. Ifeverybody here 
had a gun and a badge, it would be our responsibility. 
“Self Destruction” is simply saying that the police de- 
partment is out of order. They don’t know how to 
speak the language of kids. 





SPIN: Is there less violence as a result of that record? 


JAZZY JAY: It’s not fashionable no more. Before when 
a group of people came to the party for the sole pur- 
pose of terrorizing, people used to look at them like, 
“Here comes those troublemakers again.” Now peo- 
ple look at them like, “I don’t think they should start 
no shit in here tonight because | don’t think we're go- 


“We capture the drug dealers to such a degree 
that we’re turning their heads around. Not to say 
that we stop them from dealing drugs. But as far 
as the way they think? Man, they'll buy black all 
day with the money they make. So they’re taking 





it and g 
they'll be in Macy’s.’ 
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DADDY-O: | think it's a fad asa religious thing. I don’t 
think that the cultural thing is a fad. Kids are jumping 
on the bandwagon, not knowing. There’s not a move- 
ment of kids learning how to speak Arabic, and if they 
were doing that, then it wouldn’t be a fad. 


KOOL MOE DEE: But they're jumping on a positive 
train. They just don’t know where they're going. 


SPIN: Chuck D. once told me he thought there were 
enormous changes in the awareness in the black com- 
munity in the last two years. | asked him if he took 
credit for it and he said definitely, Point blank: is hip 
hop educating kids? 





DADDY-O: We're doing more than doing it on rec 
cords. We're going into the schools. We're going into 
cities like Birmingham, Alabama, and staying for a 
week and getting a special education program for kids 
that are known drug dealers and talking to them 
straight up—not that Nancy Reagan "Say No To 
Drugs” bullshit—talking to them about their life. Be- 
cause | know, ‘cause | was aut there. | lived the life and 
I know that you can’t jump out of it in a day. We're 
doing things on the larger level than people even 
know. It doesn’t stop with records. Every entertainer in 
this room goes through shit with the kids right there on 
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ing it back. But if you don’t talk to them, 


ing to go for it.” 


KOOL MOE DEE: They're outcast. 


JAZZY JAY: A black awareness is coming into 
view, because now the positive role models are out 
there, and they're doing the right thing. You got peo- 
ple like Moe, Daddy-O. 


DADDY-O: A lot of the things that we speak about this 
time are not going to be superficial at all. | listen to 
Moe's new record, and he speaks about reading scrip- 
tures on it. We have never touched that type of seri- 
ousness in our communities. 


KOOL MOE DEE: And we have a lot of different ways 
of doing it. | give Chuck credit for the last two years, 
Their popularity sparked a lot that we had inside our- 
selves that we were scared to come out with. And 
though I have the same views, I'll camouflage mine, 
because my whole point is to reach a lot of people. 
Kris will come out and say, blatant, “You don’t teach 
white kids to be black.”” Bang! He's going right to the 
core, So he makes it easier for me to get over. 


RANDALL WILLIAMS: Right now we're in a good 
time, because the kids are looking for something. 


KOOL MOE DEE: When you're poor and hungry and 
starving, you want an answer to why you're like that. 
It's like a politician running for office. What's he talk 
about? The issues that are affecting whatever commu- 
nity he's after. A kid wants answers, And he's into rap 
music. So if you're giving him solutions, or even 
touching on the question of why they're poor, he 
wants to hear that. 


SPIN: But those same people were hungry or poor four 
years ago, and nobody wanted to hear about it in rap 
records. 


DADDY-O: You have to be ready. And like Kris said, 
it’s an issue of speaking their language. 


KRS-ONE: The way the ghetto kids are being dealt 
with, it’s like an American trying to speak to an Orien- 
tal person, but we rule their environment. They're 
constantly talking to us in Chinese, and we're saying, 
“No.” But in our case, we don’t control anything; they 
do. So if you don’t learn to speak their language, 
you're going to fall into Riker’s Island, or Alcatraz 
back in the days. It's ike Chuck said: they don’t teach 
you the rules to the game, but you're forced to play 
basketball. 


DADDY-O: It’s getting ready to open wide. When I 
was out in Oakland, this kid from LA came to see me, 
and he said him and his friends wore black, and they 
wore kufis [Islamic skullcaps}, and they do marches in 
the neighborhood against the gangs. And all they lis- 
tened to was a bunch of conscious rap. Homeboy had 
a tape of raps. He had [Islamic rapper] Lakim Sha- 
bazz, and all the rest of us, and he had one N.W.A. 
record: “Fuck tha Police.” It’s getting so that the con- 
sciousness is going to breathe through anyway. “Fuck 
the Police” is a perfectly good record. It’s just gota lot 
of profanity in it, so maybe none of us would have did 
it. Once N.W.A. starts talking about issues, it’s gonna 
be some shit. Because, it’s the same thing with us. We 
capture the drug dealers to such a degree that we're 
turning their heads around. Not to say that we stop 
them from dealing drugs. But as far as the way they 
think? Man, they'll buy black all day with the money 
they make. So they’re taking it and giving it back. But if 
you don't talk to them, they'll be in Macy's. 

You go to Detroit and hang out with the young boys, 
18-year-olds in fur coats driving Lamborghinis. And 
they be bleeding their life to you: “1 know I'm doing 
the wrong thing” and this and that. But you can just 
kick a little bit to them at a time. They hit me with all 
these questions: “What does it mean if a drug dealer 
has.a big Jeep and he's pumping ‘Self Destruction’?” It 
means that he’s learning something. 

'm always in contact with people up north [in pris- 
on], and | wonder what brothers on the inside think 
about my part on “Self-Destruction.” But they love 
me for that shit. And that means that they're learning. 
‘And there's a population out here that people don’t 
know about, and they're ready to take the world over. 
And they're smarter than me and you, and stronger 
than me and you, and they're just locked up. ‘Cause 
Malcolm was in jail, and he learned the whole Bible, 
the whole dictionary and everything. Yo man, there's 
some brothers on the inside that’s no0000000000 
joke. it's just an issue of teaching them piece by piece. 
We're gonna say our piece now, and there's people 
coming behind us to say it too. So if we get stopped or 
killed or whatever, that don’t make a difference. 





Note: Sylvia Robinson contends that all Sugar Hill 
acts received their full royalty payments. ® 
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DARK KNIGHT 


Written and illustrated by 
Frank Miller with Klaus 
Janson and Lynn Varley, The 
revolutionary book that 
brought 50-year-old Bruce 
Wayne out of retirement and 
back into action—with a 
female Robin, 

196 pages: $12.95 
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THE KILLING JOKE 


The definitive Joker story. A 
tale of action and horror with 
strong themes and mature 
subject matter. Written by 
Alan Moore and illustrated 
by Brian Bolland. 

48 pages. Only $3.50 


THE GREATEST BATMAN 


STORIES EVER TOLD 


26 classic Batman stories 
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tk Knight. in- 
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All of these books are available in comic book specialty shops or order by mail using the coupon on this page. 


‘Al Batman trade paperbacks are beautifully 
illustrated and printed on high quality paper. 
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Already Sonic Youth’s 
favorite group, josaur Jr. 
covered a Cure song in order 
to meet death-rock girls. 
They’re a laugh and a goof 
and the best independent 
band in America. 





Article by Erik Davis 


Photograph by Michael Lavine 


ours late, Dinosaur |r. mosey on into the Yale 

dining hall where they'll be playing later that 

night. | Mascis—singer, songwriter, guitar- 

ist—has considerably longer hair than any- 
‘one else present. Murph, the drummer, has a beard. 
Through a hidden door behind the ornate balcony that 
looms over the stage is a long red carpeted room, lined 
with dusty tomes, where we go to talk. “Evil doings go 
‘on here,” drawls Mascis as he drops into a red leather 
chair beneath gothic windows gouged out of pale 
stone. “I took a class on the human brain in here,” | 
tell them. “The first day, the teacher plopped a brain 
right on the table, oozing with formaldehyde. To pick 
it up, you had to wear gloves to keep brain-worms 
from burrowing into you and making you psychotic. It 
was ailot smaller than I'd expected, kinda like a soft- 
ball. | wanted to throw it.” 

| figured smooshed brains would get these guys— 
not known for being garrulous—going. Four years 
after J Mascis’ world first dripped down like gravy (in 
“Repulsion” from Dinosaur, their ’85 lo-fi goo-fest 
debut), these three Amherst, Massachusetts, boys still 
revel in what bassist Lou Barlow calls the ““gloppy 
things and gross things that little kids like.” Song titles 
display an obsession with viscous fluids (‘’Tarpit,” 
“Sludgefeast,"” “Pond Song”) and yuckiness (‘The 
Leper,” “Several Lips,” “The Lung”). The cover of 
Bug, their third record, is made up of squished Gummi 
worms and smeared paint; the cover of their new sin- 
gle, “Just Like Heaven” (a Cure cover—better than 
their Frampton cover—and a college radio hit), has a 
brain on it. But the band’s name says it all. Dinosaurs: 
big, strange creatisres that live in slime and fascinate 
pre-teens. Dinosaurs: dead beasts whose oily, mucky 
guts make our motors run. Dinosaurs: mind-blowing, 
long-haired guitarists that lurk in rock’s older strata (a 
band of such creatures from San Francisco called The 
Dinosaurs forced the band to add Jr. to their name). 
“The Post,’” from Bug, is Neil Young’s “Down By The 
River” for the children of Sid and MTV. 

In the early 80s, J and Lou played drums and guitar 
in a hardcore band called Deep Wound, and Murph 
(Pat Murphy) played drums for the similarly inclined 
All White Jury. They outgrew hardcore’s pummel 
(“We had sex,” J confessed to NME's Jack Barron last 
year. “You lose the thrashing drive after sex’”) chan- 
neling its energy into longhair power chords and 
‘sweet mud. Their first record was a demo made by two 
teens and a drummer. By the time of their second, 86's 
You're Living All Over Me, they were Sonic Youth's 
favorite band. “We wouldn't be here today if it wer- 
en’t for Sonic Youth,” says J, acknowledging the way 
the Youth took them under their wing, taking them on. 
tour in 1986 and pushing Blast First to release Bug in 
England. Thurston Moore says Bug is “much, much 
better than Daydream Nation.”” 
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Sitting around the table in Satan’s collegiate lair, ) 
Mascis seems friendly but taciturn, and speaks ina 
softer, more bemused version of the near-hick draw! 
he sings with. He seems about as taken aback by the 
obligations “rock fans’ foist on him as he is estranged 
by the grown-up world in his songs. “I don’t like to be 
treated like an alien,” he says, munching on cinna- 
mon Dentyne. “It’s just not human. A lot of the times 
it's a nightmare. You can't have any normal 
interaction.” 

“People’ll just start laughing at everything you're 
saying,” says Lou Barlow. “Or look closely at every- 
thing you're doing, just because you make this record 
they really like. Not to say we don’t want to communi- 
cate with everybody and we're just grumpy all the 
time. | don't know, it's just weird. It’s kind of scary.” 

Far more terrifying than ‘zineheads and scenesters, 
however, is the band’s gig tomorrow night, headlining 
at Manhattan’s biggest rock club, the Ritz, on a Satur- 
day night. “It’s probably the most frightening thing | 
can think of,” J says. “It'll require an on-site psycholo- 
gist before we goon. We've played at festivals, but this, 
is different. It’s like they're coming for us. We played 
there once but | liked it ‘cause nobody was there. I'd 
be excited if there was like no one there. Or | hope it's 
totally packed, so we get our percentages and make 
like $9,000,” he chuckles, head hung forward, barely 
moving. 

“It’s fine when it’s someone else’s responsibility, 
but when it's ours . ..’” Lou says, smiling sheepishly 
as he pushes his glasses up his nose. 

Kids. 


[os night at Yale they take to the poorly-lit stage 
looking like a hardcore band out of The Lord of the 
Rings. Except for his goofy orange ski cap with a rain- 
bow band and a big furry pompom, J is an example of 
the lanky, elfin strain of Deadheads: straight sub-nip- 
ple hair, droopy brown sweater, orange knit necklace. 
Murph bashes his drums like a bearded hobbit. Be- 
neath his Wilderness Division sweatshirt decorated 
with Eskimos, he wears a Squirrel Bait T. Lou, in torn 
jeans, half turns towards his amp, confronting the au- 
dience only when he takes to the mike for his occa- 
sional screams. Even then he hides behind his shaggy 
dog mop. 

They jam electric drool, grunge from the heart of the 
broken forest, feedback and sludgy riff doodles leak- 
ing out between the cracks in the set like glue. Unlike 
the Jesus and Mary Chain, who layer feedback and 
screech on top of catchy songs, Dinosaur Jr.'s tunes 
emerge from the noise itself. They lunge into “Sludge- 
feast,’” a midtempo melting pot of minor chord metal, 
70s leftovers, and misty mountain pop. J, gazing va- 
cantly over the audience, splatters electricity every- 
where, surrounding himself in noise before pleading, 
“I'm waiting/Please come back/Got the guts now/To 
meet yer eye.” Murky matters bubble up from beneath 
the surface of the song: solitude, yearning, love that 
falls short of friendship. The wood-folk melody and J's 
plaintive warble thread through the massive hooks 
and monstrous guitar sludge like small flowers grow- 
ing on hills of black sulfurous muck. And once you 
step in it, yer stuck. 

J's boot works the wah-wah, the leads burst 
geysers. Lou strums his bass like a rhythm guitarist, 
occasionally drowning out J's guitar and voice. 
They're not nearly as loud as I'd been led to expect. 

“We're mellowing out | guess, getting older,” J ex- 
plains later, half-grinning. 








[ hailand Restaurant in New York's Chinatown, Sat- 
urday night. A rock band sliding into the Oz of 





childhood. “ collected butterflies and beer cans,’” 


6 
9 7} Lou says fondly. “I was into music from early on, lis- 
/ tening to hit radio, learning chords on the guitar. ! had 
an Eagles songbook and a 70s Hits songbook. My first 
record was ‘Hot Rod Lincoln’ by Commander Cody 
@ and His Lost Planet Airmen." Mopping up the rest of 


someone else's Thai spicy beef, he hums the riff. “1 

remember going outdoors and turning over rocks, kill- 

ing ants and catching butterflies, walking in the 
woods.” 

“Do you do that anymore?” 

“No, now I stay indoors all the time,”” he says. 

Murph leans forward over the table. “I had this train 
set in the basement and | used to spend hours with it. 
went to shows, collecting, trading. | was really into 
destroying things, too. | was always really into fire- 
works and | used to blow up, like, frogs and shit’ 

“| would never do that,” Lou says, grossed out. 
“That's totally sadistic cruelty. Bizarre.” 

J perks up, smiling. “1 used to make bows and ar- 
rows and like shoot ‘em at the cats in the 
neighborhood.” 

And does J—who once wrote “I love the caterpil- 
lars munchin’ on the leaves/Pitter-patter makes me 
forget my disease/Bugs have feelers just like me/'m 
feelin’ oh so lonely”"—miss this idyllic state of un-self- 
conscious cruelty to animals? 

“Well, |, uh... yah. Yah. You know, as you get 
older, more people are pounding down on you. You 
just feel guilt more,”” he murmurs. 






















































‘ck stars these guys ain’t. Lou claims he never 

plays bass unless he’s touring, mostly spending 
time with tape loops and “four-string guitar.” As Seba- 
doh, he and Eric Gassney have a record due on Home- 
stead. Dinosaur Jr. rarely practices, functioning only 
under pressure. J says he only writes lyrics when he 
has to. Asked what's behind his lyrical obsession with 
muck, he replies, “I don’t know. It’s probably because 
| wrote all those songs at the same time.” 

“We're totally lazy,” says Lou. He doesn’t like play- 
ing in bigger clubs because “you feel dwarfed, small 
and stupid.” They’re not much interested in the major 
labels. In the studio, they pretty much leave J to 
himself. 

‘And why does J enjoy playing at high volume? “It’s 

«basically because | don’t like to play. The guitar’s such 
a wimpy instrument, and it’s the only way to make it 
halfway bearable. | mean, | like listening to guitar, but 
to me it’s never loud enough because it's so weird and 

“‘undynamic an instrument.” 

‘You really don’t like to play guitar?” 

S “No.” 

“Why do you do it?” 

SS “Dunno.” 





SS J at the Ritz, J responds to youthful cheers by 
playing ascreechy tape loop of some guy repeating 

hank you, thank you’ after every song. Lou wanders 
around while J retunes, nibbling his fingers, yelling 
gibberish into the mike. When J sings, he spaces en- 
tirely, his hook nose the only sign that a human lurks 
behind the brown waterfall of hair. But they rock, giv- 

> ing the creatures what they want, J bounding around 
the stage like a willowy mountain man, Lou and 
Murph flopping like Muppets. The last song, “Don't,” 
devolves entirely, a guy from the opening band, New 
York underground supergroup B.A.L.L., jamming on 
bass, Lou collapsing his lung into the mike, BA.L.L, 
guitarist Kramer high-stepping between them, while 
assorted punks stage-dive and yank instruments with 
them into the sweaty teen pit. J falls to his knees in 
rockstar rapture, a guitar hero despite himself. @ 







Dinosaur Jr. (I-r): Murph, J Mascis and Li 
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ally’s Grand is one of the ritziest casinos in 

Atlantic City, and its outdoor Grandstand 

books the biggest, Atlantic Citiest talent: 

Frank Sinatra, Sammy Davis Jr., Liza Minelli. 
Tonight, though, the Bally's banner flies above the 
heads of one of the sincerest of all Sincere New Ameri- 
can bands, Atlanta's Indigo Girls. ‘We're gonna play 
the slots later,” announces Girl Emily Saliers with 
barely suppressed glee. She and her best friend Amy 
Ray strike up the acoustic guitars which are their only 
stage props and spring into “Closer To Find,” a darkly 
moralistic tale about self-discovery and inner truth. 
Not your normal dish of salt water taffy, these Girls. 
The crowd loves them, 

Saliers, with frilly strawberry blond hair and belted 
blue jeans, looks like the archetypal Southern colle- 
gian; you know she's got good manners, if only by the 
way she stands up straight behind her microphone. 
Ray, with a Hisker Dd T-shirt and a rogue’s gallery of 
rag bracelets on her left arm, is a study in unruliness, 


Indigo 

Girls, a folk 
duo from 
Atlanta, are 
the hottest 
act on Epic 
Records since 
Living Colour. 
The times 
they are 


a-changin’. 


She storms across the stage like no one ever told her 
acoustic guitars aren’t “axes.” The single orange spot- 
light sifhouetting her frame makes her head look like 
it's on fire. 

Offstage, Ray quotes Paul Westerberg and Walt 
Whitman in rapid succession, while Saliers seems 
perfectly at ease expounding upon the Biblical im- 
agery in her songs. The pair have a little joke between 
them about why their contrasts work together as a 
whole: 

Saliers: With your talent and your good looks, we 
can't go wrong. 

Ray: Sonny, with your intellectual knowledge of the 
world, we can't go wrong, 

Indigo Girls is Epic Records’ fastest-selling album. 
The record company picked up the duo after a single, 
an EP, and an LP on the Girls’ own Indigo label, and 
proudly flaunts their statistics: Gold with virtually no 
radio play; growing steadily by virtue of word of 
mouth and the “Closer To Fine" video on MTV. And it 
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Have you ever been to Acoustic Ladyland? Indigo Girls: Amy Ray and Emily Saliers. 


hasn't hurt to have friends in the right places. Long- 
time associates R.E.M. invited the Girls to open a leg 
of their recent American tour, including the Madison 
‘Square Garden stop; R.E.M. and Hothouse Flowers 
both appear on Indigo Girls, an emotionally articu- 
late, stunning work produced with subtlety and dy- 


strength, an asset they exploit by using almost no vo- 
cal overdubs on their records. Unlike most current 
folk-rock, Indigo Girls’ roots go deeper than the Byrds, 
way down into the early ashes of folk’s fire and groups 
like the Kingston Trio, with a heady dose of church- 
choir upbringing thrown in. 





“| didn’t want us to be classed with that era of 
folk-pop,” says Amy Ray. “We had to know that 
we could play a rock club and be accepted.” 


namic discretion by Scott Litt. 

Saliers: We met Michael Stipe at the Uptown Lounge 
in Athens in the spring of 1988. Amy asked him to 
listen to us—she had written “Kid Fears” somewhat 
with his voice in mind—and he liked us. So we started 
hanging out with him, and he’s a great guy. He's a 
little eccentric, but we all are in our own ways. 

Ray: Scott Litt’s a master. | mean, drums? We don’t 
know anything about drums. We were like, “Scott, 
you do it.”"And then with electric guitars, we were 
trying to figure out what tone we liked the best. | was 
like, “Well, what about the tone Slash gets?” Scott 
gave us direction, he just wasn’t heavy-handed. 

Saliers: We plan to.always have our songs be the fo- 
cus,and the acoustic guitars and vocals right out front. 


hose voices and the way they work together—har- 
monizing, sliding and crisscrossing in complex 
patterns and rounds—are Indigo Girls’ greatest 
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By the time they started playing together in high 
school, they'd already put in time with family singing 
groups. Saliers—who'd sung with her sisters (Roches 
comparisons end there)—always had a knack for fis 
uring out harmonies. Ray's sister—who’s a doctor 
now, but studied opera then— introduced her to the 
Buitar. (Saliers took her first guitar lesson at the local 
YMCA when she was 9.) The first place they played 
was a grungy Atlanta bar called Good Ol’ Days on 
‘open mike night. “We were underage, we really 
weren't supposed to be there,” says Saliers. “It was a 
rowdy, beer-drinking place.” 

“t's a meat market,"’ says Ray. 

When Saliers went off to college at Tulane, Ray 
went to Vanderbilt. The whole time they were apart, 
they continued to play; they'd see each other on 
weekends or during the summer, when Saliers wasn’t 
a counselor at camp. “That was a big point of conten- 
tion, me being gone every summer,” says Saliers. 











“1 had to play solo. When she came home, | was a 
star,” says Ray. 

Eventually, they both transferred back to Emory at 
the same time. By early ‘85, they were calling them- 
selves Indigo Girls and started playing more rock-type 
clubs, 

“| was scared of being called ‘folk,’ says Ray, “be- 
cause | didn’t want us to be classed with that era of 
folk-pop, like James Taylor, who is, | think, a really 
great songwriter. We had to know that we could play 
a rock club and be accepted. | was listening to a lot 
of underground bands, thinking, ‘I want to be rock 

‘roll, | want to be Billy Bragg.’ ”” 

“Her style changed drastically,” says Saliers. 

“Then we became Bob Dylan fanatics,” Ray con- 
tinues, “and it became important again to recognize 
that we were folk players.” 

Saliers’ “Closer to Fine,”” which opens Indigo Girls, 
contains enough allegorical images—posters of Ras- 
putin, doctors of philosophy, higher minds and beards 
down to knees —to place it firmly in the Dylan 
songbook but for the most part their imagery 
remains self-consciously simple, universal, purpose- 
fully non-narrative. Both Saliers and Ray dip freely 
into the Bible (Saliers’ father is a minister and theology 
professor at Emory, and Ray majored in religion), al- 
though their songs adopt its language more than its 
message. 


Saliers: We both grew up with religion, and when 
you're exposed to the Bible over a long period of time, 
you have the language in your head. When you're 
writing songs that are very personal, and you have 
spirituality as a very important part of yourself, you 
can’t help but bring that out in the song. 

Ray: Some people might say—a fundamentalist 
Christian probably wouldn't, but somebody might— 
that we're preaching-our-own-message type thing. 
We do have a message, but not in that sense. Our mu- 
sic has saved us. Like I've had points in my life when | 
felt like | didn’t want to live, and | was in self-destruc- 
tive mode, and Emily's music, or singing a song my- 
self, might have helped me. 

Saliers: We write about personal experiences, but 
we know they're oftentimes universal.”“Love’s Recov- 
ery” is a personal song, because a lot of my friends 
were going through troubles at the time. All the songs 
‘on this album are personal. 

Ray: But they become a lot more than that by the 
time we finish writing. Kid Fears’ is about the diffi- 
culty of growing up, getting into a world where people 
know where your hiding places are and what your se- 
rets are. In the third verse, when | say, “Skipping 
stones/We know the price now,” that’s specifically 
about the music industry. | used the image of skipping 
stones because the flatter and smoother the stone is, 
the better it skips, and the more spin you put on it the 
farther it goes. When | say smooth, I'm talking about 
being polished and dressing right. “We know the 
price now/Any sin will do” —there's a lot of-things 
you can do to get further in the industry, and a lot of 
them, to me, are sins, because they're compromises, | 
stick to principles too much. | have a real short temper 
and tend to be outspoken. It’s like, one person who 
says something like, “Oh, when the paychecks start 
rolling in, you'll change your mind about that,” can 
make you say, “Well fuck you, because I'm never go- 
ing to change, I'm always going to feel this way and | 
know lam.” You have to be really strong, and remem- 
ber that you're getting to play and that’s really what 
you want to do. 

Saliers: We love to play. 

Ray: Playing's not really work. Taking showers, put- 
ting makeup on—that’s work. @ 
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im Kerr waits at the bottom of the escalator, 
» [waving his arm. Edinburgh Airport is nearly 

deserted, but he waves like he’s afraid he 
doesn’t attract attention. Ten minutes later, the man 
with the Irish-Gaelic surname that means Scotland is 
fixing tea in the kitchen of his elegantly furnished 
bachelor pad. On the wall in the living room hangs an 
enormous poster for “Ran,” Japanese film auteur 
Akira Kurosawa’s last movie. “Ran’’ is Japanese for 
chaos. 

The week before, listening to the British Top 40 in 
his bathtub, Kerr learned that the new Simple Minds 
single, “Belfast Child,” had entered the charts at num- 
ber two, the highest new entry in years. Not bad for a 
band that still has a lot to learn, he thought and 
scrubbed on, Seven minutes of orchestral music, a 
variation on a traditional Irish song, makes an unusual 
hit—you can’t dance to it. “Belfast Child,” part of the 
Ballad Of The Streets EP, had more than that working 
against it. The lyrics—focusing on the inner conflicts 
of Ireland—tisked the wrath of the Thatcher govern- 
ment, which passed a bill last year outlawing broad- 
casts of statements that could be interpreted as pro- 
IRA. 

Ballad of The Streets is the overture of Simple 
Minds’ 10th album, Street Fighting Years, produced 
by Trevor Horn and Steven Lipton. It’s the band's first 
record (apart from Live in the City of Light, released in 
87) since the worldwide success of 1985's Once 
Upon A Time, and the first recorded at their newly- 
built studio annex headquarters at Loch Earn in Cen- 
tral Highland, The three songs on Ballad Of The 
Streets were introduced at last June’s Free Nelson 
Mandela concert at Wembley Stadium. “Mandela 
Day” was written for the event, and like Peter Gabri- 
el’s “Biko,” which Simple Minds performed at Wem- 
bley backing Gabriel, has a distinct political edge. 

Kerr remains ambivalent about the Mandela con- 
cert. Thrilled by the idea of a protest concert, he was 
disappointed by the limited time and energy some of 
the stars put into the occasion. Simple Minds were the 
only band to write a special song for the event—all 
participants were asked to—and Kerr's cooperation 
with the press proved to be a lone effort. “The whole 
idea of getting involved in the first place,” he says, 
“was because it was a political concert, a protest con- 
cert, it had nothing to do with charity. There was not 
TV talk because we knew that as soon as that was in- 
volved there was going to be compromise. As the 
weeks went by it began to get more and more suspi- 
cious. More and more bands were added and the 
charity thing was getting mentioned. What charity? 
‘Happy birthday Nelson Mandela?’ It wasn’t even his 
birthday for another five weeks. Two days before the 
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concert, Jerry Dammers and myself found out it was 
going to be called Freedomfest in America. We com- 
pletely flipped. 

“A few months after the concert, we received letters 
from two people whom Amnesty helped free from 
prison. It wasn'ta direct result of us, but asa result of a 
mad idea we had. We could say, “Two prisoners is 
pissing in the wind because there'll be 200 locked up 
tonight.’ But try telling the families of the two released 
that it’ pissing in the wind. Start with the smallest ges- 
ture and see where it leads to 

“But we deserve no applause,” says Kerr. “Leave 
that for the woman in the village who gives the man at 


the vegetable store a hard time for selling only South 
African grapes.” 

For two years Jim Kerr has lived in Queensferry, 
Scotland, at the bank of the Firth of Forth, the mouth of 
the river Forth that took a proportional bite from Scot- 
land's east coast. The village's atmosphere, with its 
meandering roads and white plastered fronts, is dis- 
tinctly non-English, rather Scandinavian. 

Every 10 or 20 minutes, the peace of Kerr's living 
room is broken by the rattling of a train crossing the 
railway bridge that stretches a mile and a half over the 
seas arm. At the time of its construction, the builders 
lived in the house that now belongs to Kerr, Next year 
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“People talk about Simple Minds like we have developed from an art-school club band to a stadium 
rock band,” says singer/songwriter Jim Kerr. “What's more relevant, I think, is that we have come 





the steel colossus—the symbol of communication for 
Kerr—will be a century old. 

Kerr moved to Queensferry, near the Scottish cap- 
itol of Edinburgh, while he was still married to Chrissie 
Hynde of the Pretenders. In London, where Hynde has 
resided since 1974, he missed his roots, and couldn't 
even get a word down on paper. The Glasgow-born 
Kerr returned to his native grounds and Hynde stayed 
in London. It was the end of a marriage so improbable 
that even Kerr's best friends blinked twice when it was 
announced in May 1984. 

“Through growing older, experience, having kids, 
having marriages, having breakdowns of marriages, 











from being a voyeuris: 


type of nature to something 


much more physical, militant and concrete.” Article by Alfred Bos 





cone thing is for certain. As opposed to escaping reali- 
ty, Ifind the reality of these times a fantastic source of 
inspiration. The last thing | want to do is escape them. | 
just feel a responsibility to cope with them. It’s a 
theme Bertolucci [‘'Last Tango in Paris,” “The Last 
Emperor’’| uses in his movies: people trapped in their 
environment. But the real world still comes through 
the window. This is what happened to me, or us.” 
Kerr is holding a tin of Kestrel beer when the phone 
rings. It's Simple Minds manager Bruce Findlay, inter- 
rupting the Sunday afternoon with a bit of good news: 
“Belfast Child” has reached number one on the Brit- 
ish charts. More calls come in from friends. Kerr 





thanks them modestly. The hit is a personal triumph: a 
very odd hit, the first British number one for Simple 
Minds (and rock’s victories at home are rarer than 
rock's disappointments abroad). It's not just their first 
sign of life after nearly three years of silence: it's a hit 
without compromise. 

Four years ago Simple Minds was a hard-working 
band with a strong cult following. Kerr's introverted 
dream-sequences loosely based in Catholicism, his 
Celtic origins and Bolan-Bowie-Roxy Music influ- 
ences added up toa grand, euphoric, broad-sweeping 
sound that came toa head on 84’s Sparkle in the Rain 
They were pleased with their position, but an offer to 
record the leading song for John Hughes's “Breakfast 
Club” gave them the opportunity to break into the 
American market, Reluctant at first, Kerr decided to 
rewrite producer Keith Forsey’s song, added the signa- 
ture yell and released “Don’t You (Forget About Me).”” 
From that moment on, Simple Minds were in the are- 
na-filling ranks with U2 and Bruce Springsteen. In the 
summer of 1985, Simple Minds were invited on the 
American leg of Live Aid. Their eighth album Once 
Upon A Time, released that fall, established their 
name internationally. The band was adamant in its re- 
fusal to release “Don't You” in Europe, where they 
had a reputation for audioscope atmospherics, but 
their record company wouldn't back out of sure-fire 
success. Sc Simple Minds had a hit in Europe they 
didn’t even want. 

““In 1985, after the big breakthrough of ‘Don’t You,’ 
a kind of panic set in. Although it was a thrill selling 
records and all that, artistically we knew we were get- 
ting our biggest success with our most ordinary work. 
Five years ago, when you didn’t like things, you could 
just say: ‘Cancel the next two weeks of work coz’ 
‘we're going home and write new songs and sort this, 
out.’ On this level of success you can’t do that. The 
great thing about this break is we had the chance to 
view what is important and what isn’t important. The 
test for thisnew album was not to come backand have 
success but to come back and have success with 
something that was not obvious, broke the rules and 
stretched us. We're going to the end of the decade 
now. | asked myself, ‘Are Simple Minds a phenom- 
enon of the 80s or are they valid enough to be dragged 
into the 90s?" If we felt it wasn’t valid, we would have 
definitely put a bullet through the head of it. |_ was 
trying to see, ‘Has the well run dry?’ ” 

“Belfast Child” has answered those doubts. Kerr 
has a magnum of champagne hidden in his fridge, just 
in case the song hit. He decides to open it. Outside, it’s 
dark over the Firth of Forth. 


Was there any moment in the last two or three 





years when you thought: | don’t know if we can 
stretch it any further? 

Yeah, there was, although it wasn’t something in par- 
ticular that made me think that. Before, the pattern 
with us was always running. There was never time to 
stop and think or get self-conscious, because there 
was a gig every night. There was no time to stare and 
look at yourself in the mirror and get freaked out or 
paranoid. Having two-and-a-half years off, there was 
time to open up to the weakness and also take joy from 
the strength. It’s a real strength to admit to the 
weakness. 


The title Street Fighting Years suggests a side of 
Simple Minds which has been overlooked in the 
past. Is that deliberate? 
Itbecame apparent early on that every song seemed to 
be about some kind of conflict. This idea of a battle- 
ground was a nice opposite to the Once Upon A Time 
peace stuff and the Amnesty thing. There's another 
side you have to recognize. To me, Street Fighting 
Years was a great way of encompassing a hell of a lot, 
another way of describing this age of chaos. The battle 
to try and remain intact—physically, mentally and 
spiritually—within this hurricane around us. This 
thing of being 30 years old now, of having anchors. 
I’m not running away, | want to confront. | want to 
contribute to this world just now. Just asa lot of people 
my age do, but it’s trying to find how. What's right? 
What's wrong? Where's the path? The whole battle 
with ignorance—this is all on a personal level. 

‘And then, of course, being a part ofall those battles 
you see on a worldly situation around you. | mean, 
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“The test for this album 
was to have success 
with something that was 
not obvious ,“says Kerr. 


everything seems to be a battle now. Ifit isn’t ecology, 
it’s the whole battle of love and the breakdown of the 
family. Thatcher is the complete battle. Yet the album 
has a glow to it. It believes it has the audacity and the 
right to believe there is something more. 


That's a different perspective from the one you 
had five years ago. When did you realize this is an 
age of chaos? 
Over two years ago. In Indian mythology they speak 
about the Age of Caligula. The only thing I can’t make 
out is if they're talking about the last two hundred 
years—which is possible—or the last two years. It’s as 
big as that, although there's a lot | don't understand. 
True enough, everywhere | look I still see joy and | still 
see happiness, but within this maelstrom. 

| get an extra thrill from any art that documents the 
time. When | heard the Prince song “Sign O’ the 
Times,” | jumped up and down. Not only has he got 
the year, he’s got the fucking week in the song! He had 
itall and still had time for romance. A big thing for me 
last year and this year is Van Gogh. | thought what it 
must have been like to completely have the fucking 
blues like that, but still have sunshine in your head. 


How had these people dealt with their time and still 
managed to transcend? 

Isn’tit ironic in this so-called age of communication 
that loneliness must be the biggest disease out still? 
But especially here, in Thatcher-time Britain, where 
everything is so self-interested, breakdown of com- 
munities, people can't talk to each other anymore. 
Then especially, the street is your savior. That's where 
people talk together. 


Simple Minds has often been linked to U2. Last 
year as part of the comeback of rock-roots music, 
U2 went on their own roots odyssey, recording 
with B.B. King, singing about Billie Holiday. Did 
you ever feel you had to join their march? 

We've never been looking for our roots, because our 
roots are the concrete jungle, the mongrel city of Glas- 
gow. It’s not tartan and hills and heather, none of that. 
If Glasgow has an affinity, it has an affinity to Ireland. 
Simple Minds has always been about the battle with 
your own ignorance. For the first time ever, there was 
really time to check it out and it goes without saying 
that we were blown away and really felt that we were 
mere appientices when we were listening to the real 
thing—the things that draw me, the things that | spent 
my time thinking about the most, are the symbols and 
the values of the Celtic nation. That's roots, almost 
without me having to search for it. Itcame through my. 
mother's breast, her mother’s breast. Why do I drive 
two hours, as I did in Portugal last year, to the very 
southern tip of Europe to stare at the moon? Because 
I'm mad, because the moon is pulling me. Why can’t | 
write in London? Why do ! have to be here? Because 
there is a light here, the air is different. Whatever 
strength | have comes from the base here. Without 
making a big deal about it, that | accept as roots. 


It’s my impression that—the first 10 years now 
‘over—a chapter has been finished. 

Itwas natural for me to feel that kind of euphoria six or 
seven years ago. There was some kind of spiritual 
flight there and you're high from that. | had exper- 
‘enced absolutely nothing, though, apart from school, 
the band, friends. There was no pain involved. There 
would be pain involved in reading something and 
thinking, ‘that’s a tragedy,’ but no first-hand pain. It 
would be pain by proxy. | never felt any loneliness 
unless | wanted it. 

There's one major event that happened to me, and 
traces of it have cropped up in all of these songs. | have 
been friends with the son of a family that lived next 
door to us in Glasgow. He was one of my best friends. 
Summer of 1987 he went to a party in Glasgow in a 
dubious area of the city, but he wasn't the type to get 
involved in any trouble. He wasn’t like some 
friends who always run into trouble because they're 
like that, not him. At the party a fight broke out, he 
grabbed his girlfriend and left. Outside there were 
three teenagers, really high on glue. They had knives 
and they didn’t stop. The whole horror of that has 
been the void. I can’t get to grips with the sheer waste 
of life. Urban chaos, urban madness, urban frustra- 
tion. The people who did it are young guys, their par- 
ents are alcoholics, they've never known anything 
else. It’s ignorance. I find myself, in a few songs, trying 
to communicate with that friend’s spirit. 

Itso happens to be for the first time | felt some pain 
and desperation the last few years. I'm not complain- 
ing or getting any self-pity, but it’s a new thing to me. 
I'm grappling with that. I's either the age of chaos out 
there or it’s the age of chaos inside me. I think it's both. 
This new album has a lot more to do with true emo- 
tions as opposed to an overall euphoria. The euphoria 
is over. @ 
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August 16th marks the 12th anniversary of Elvis’s death. But in the white 
polyester jumpsuits of Elvis impersonators everywhere, the King’s spirit lives on. 


Article by Mark Mobley 


all Clearance Giddens at the number on his 
business card and you'll probably get his sis- 
ter Shirley. 
“4ls it about his singing?” Shirley will ask. 
“Well, I don’t have any part of his singing because I'm 
saved.”" 

Can't even take a message? 

“No. He understands.”” 

You see, Shirley used to approve of her brother's 
music, back when he was one of the Gospel Specials 
and singing with people like Al Green and Solomon 
Burke. 

But now Clearance, 33, has pomped hair. He wears 
dark sunglasses, thick sideburns and outfits (of his 
‘own design) with tight pants and silky shirts that hold 
sweat, showing the crowd he’s working. Burning, 

Clearance Giddens, y'all, is Black Elvis—Virginia’s 
own Eastern Shore King, 

Elvis Aron Presley was anonly child. But biographers 
say he was tormented by the shade of a stillborn twin 
brother, Jesse Garon Presley. 


Dotingmama Gladys talked about Jesse a lot, insist- 
ing the baby was Elvis’s identical twin. This is exactly 
what many men have aspired to be in the years since 
1957, when a 15-year-old Ricky Nelson made a 
splash with some Presley shtick on “The Ozzie and 
Harriet Show.” 

Untold dollars and man-hours have been spent in 
attempts to replicate the King’s image. Varietal Elvises 
have included Oscar Wilde Martinez of Waukegan, 
Mlinois, a Hispanic King. And there’s word of mouth 
about woman-Kings. 

Actually, measured against Martinez, a black Elvis 
is somewhat less wacky. Especially when you consid- 
er that Presley's first records were shocking and ex- 
hilarating because they crossed racial lines: Here was 
a 19-year-old white boy who sounded black, who 
jump-started country music with gospel and blues. 

“That’s All Right Mama,” Elvis's first hit, was a song 
he'd heard sung by Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup, a black 
bluesman. Crudup ended his life as a farm worker on 
Virginia's Eastern Shore and was buried there, too. 








Photography by Dennis Finley 


Most of Clearance Giddens's life happens along that 
same road. He grew up in the small town of Painter. 
His business card says Melfa—but that’s Shirley's 
house. He spends the bulk of his time in Salisbury, 
Maryland, or wherever his day work, painting, takes 
him. 

He drives a 1974 Ford van in a color between green 
and black. The inside is covered with paneling, four 
different kinds of shag carpet and two towels covering 
the rear windows. His only rear-view mirror is the size 
of an index card and is taped over the dashboard 
where someone else might have taped a picture of a 
saint, 

Once ortwice a month, outside a club or behind the 
stage at a carnival, Clearance climbs into the back of 
the van, tunes up his guitar, checks his hair and 
‘emerges to meet the waiting fans. 

‘At last year’s Cape Charles Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, the fans waited a whole hour past the 11 a.m 
starting time, listening to the real Elvis over the PA sys~ 
tem, until “Surrender” stopped short and Black Elvis 
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walked up onstage. 

“| forgot my mike. | stuck it in my shoebox,” he 
said, in an attempt to apologize for his absence. He 
was wearing black flamenco-dancer pants with wide 
light-blue front pocket flaps, black boots, and a light- 
blue blouse with a high collar—not a turned-up col- 
Jar, but a really high collar. Like a sleeve. 

He said, “Cape Charles, you're No. 1, baby,” and 
started “Hound Dog” with his three-man band. 

In those parts, Black Elvis is old news—not too 
many people stood in front of the stage and listened. 
Mostly they wandered from the clam-fritter sandwich 
booth to the craft booths and over to look at the volley- 
ball tournament. 

Two who paid attention to the singer were the Le- 
Vasseurs, Judy and Jerry, come over from the America 
House Motor Inn where they were staying on their 
way back up to their home outside Philadelphia. 

Jerry, an office manager for a property management 
company, saw the original Elvis in 1957. “He had 
long black hair—it was all over his face,” Jerry re- 


in the comer of the restaurant at HOPKINS & BRO., 
EST. 1842, COAL 7 FERTILIZERS, a restored steam- 
boat station in Onancock, better known as Hopkins 
Store. Clearance was alone, and he was nervous. 

“1 had my black leather on,” he recalled one after- 
noon at the home of his secretary, Mary Washington, 
‘outside the Onley corporate limits. “I was burning up 
inthe corner. I did part from outside, on the dock. And 
Thad my nephew on bongos—he was about 12. By 
the tail end of it | felt relaxed.” 

Now he refers to 1986 as, “when | first started out, 
just me and the guitar.” He says it like he says every- 
thing—in a high, quiet, breathy voice that presup- 
poses seductiveness. He talks sorta like Elvis. 

“1 come on and say, ‘This is a tribute to the King.’ | 
never thought about looking like the guy. I'd have to 
g0 through one of those things Michael Jackson went 
through.” 

Like many stars, Clearance is coquettish about the 
details of his life. Ask him how many brothers and sis- 
ters he has, and he says 15 (not really; about half that). 





membered. “It was matted. I thought he was gonna 
die of exhaustion. He was a good entertainer. | always 
loved him. 

“I've lived in Georgia and Mississippi. Elvises were 
a dime a dozen. This is the first black guy I've heard, 
and he’s one of the best I've heard 

“Anybody can do his stuff—the body movements, 
the voice. A lot of Elvis impersonators can do one or 
two songs, like ‘Hound Dog.’ But he’s done the whole 
set sounding like him. ‘Burning Love,’ that was good 
If he ever went to Memphis they'd go crazy. 

“He sounds like Elvis when he was younger. Exact- 
ly. Honest to God.’ 

Clearance finished with “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which the first Elvis sang in his “American 
Trilogy.” 

At the end of the set, Frances McAllen hung out by 
Black Elvis’s van. She saw Presley at Norfolk's Scope 
Arena and the Hampton Coliseum. 

“He sounds just like him,”” she said. When asked 
about Clearance's suitability for the role, she shrugged 
and said, “He's got a good voice.” 

“Vm gonna be 71,” she continued. “I like pretty 
music. | always have.’” 

Clearance's first gig as Elvis was three years ago 
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And his parents’ professions are difficult to nail down 
(farmer, contractor, something). 

“Clearance is that way,”’ said cousin Tom Giddens, 
who is 64 and has his own gospel group, the Wander- 
ing Four. “We used to ask him where he's going. He 
wouldn't come right out and tell you.” 

It's easier, Tom said, to understand how Clearance 
became what he is today: It just happened 

“When he sang gospel he'd shake his leg. He just 
picked that up. They called him Elvis. ‘That's right, 
there goes old Elvis now.’ He didn’t name himself 
that.” 

Tom also understands how Clearance's sister Shir- 
ley feels about rock prominence. 

“| have some sisters,"" Tom said, ‘Some of your 
people are against you. Some of your own people, 
they'll carry you down. They're jealous 

“Clearance is going to make it. He'll make it. He’s 
born for that.” 

Tom convinced his boss, Billy Sturgis of Eastern 
Shore Beverage Distributors Inc., that Clearance was 
on the way to greatness, So now Black Elvis plays a 
gray Coors Light guitar and appears at any Shore car- 
nival that serves Coors beer. Thanks to Sturgis, Clear- 
ance met Jimmy Buffett, who booked Black Elvis and 


the White Trash Band into the Margaritaville bar in 
Key West in February. 

Felicity Briggs, manager of Hopkins Store, thinks 
Black Elvis is “wonderful.’” 

“When | first heard about it | couldn't believe my 
ears. | wondered if somebody else called him Black 
Elvis, or if he called himself Black Elvis. | was just start- 
ing to find out that Elvis really was the king of rock’n- 
‘roll. | felt like I was getting to see him. 

“In the city you can be anonymous.” She's from 
Norfolk, Virginia. “Here you're going to see people 
again and again. He's a real local celebrity. Every so- 
cial function that takes place they try to book him. 

“He draws a full house. Women scream and stuff 
when he comes here. Even though the Eastern Shore is 
still divided black and white—basically you don’t see 
any black people come in Hopkins Store—he’s 
broken that barrier here, and broken all kinds of bar- 
riers all over the Shore.” 





Elvis Presley's recording of “Jailhouse Rock” opens 
with guitars that leap from the speakers. But a recent 
Wachapreague Carnival weekend began with tubby 
notes that wobbled over the crowd like oversized 
soap bubbles. 

Black Elvis was backed by drummer Bobby 
Buckner, a muscular guy who works for Virginia Pow- 
er; bassist Jason Stith, a preppy teenager from 
Nassawadox; and guitaris/keyboardist William Allan 
“Pooh’ Johnston, a composer who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and in Paris. 

They finished the first tune. The crowd, seated on a 
half-dozen wooden benches, was clapping when a 
voice came over the carnival PA system. 

BLACK ELVIS . . . BLACK ELVIS . . . BLACK ELVIS 

BLACK ELVIS... 

The crowd stopped. 

COULD YOU CUT THE VOLUME BY A THIRD? 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO GO TO PARRAMORE WITH 
mT 

“Yessir.” 

Don Meisner, treasurer of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment, felt Clearance and his buddies were making it 
difficult to play bingo, order clam-fritter sandwiches 
and bet quarters on homemade cakes: “If he goes full 
volume, it just comes in here and STAYS.” And the 
band was forced to play short sets, so people wouldn't 
get so wrapped up in watching or dancing that they'd 
stop spending money. This carnival is the fire depart- 
ment’s big fund-raiser, and the sole reason it keeps a 
number of little rides year-round on a block between 
Brooklyn Avenue and the Shore. 

“Is once a year, but what else do they have?’” 
asked Kathleen Neal, a Shore resident. “Fishing stuff, 
that's for tourists and for men. This is all there is for 
locals and for women.”” 

“This is the only thing happening on the Shore,” 
said one teenager. “We need a mall.” 

Black Elvis and his band played “Heartbreak Ho- 
tel’ and “Hound Dog” and “Love Me Tender” and 
even “Stand By Me.” It got later, but only one man. 
and a woman with a big purse danced. 

Between songs someone yelled to Black Elvis 
“Where are you gonna be next weekend?” 

Pooh answered, just loud enough for the band to 
hear: “Back in the grave, | guess."" 

Clearance looked out. There was the crowd, the 
dour man controlling the PA, the booths, the bingo 
pavilion; and further back, the rides, lit up and spin- 
ning. And a ferris wheel. Like huge records, each ro- 
tated for three or four minutes at a time, and kept on 
turning after Black Elvis was done. 
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WORDS FROM THE FRONT 


The annual International AIDS 
Conference has grown from a quiet 
meeting of minds to a carnival of 
scientists, psychiatrists, pharmo- 
ceutical sales reps and activist 
choreography. At least it gets 
researchers out of the lab. 


his year’s International AIDS Conference 

the fifth—was held in Montreal in early June, 

with an unprecedented attendance of some 

14,000 scientists, doctors, researchers, educa- 

tors and journalists. As the conference ex- 
pands each year, our excitement about it seems to 
diminish. By now, the whole thing is more like a tradi- 
tion than a happening, and like any tradition, all it has 
todo is repeat itself year after year. We no longer wait 
with bated breath to hear the cry “Eureka!” Journalists 
have all but tired of asking the same few people the 
same questions: “Can you tell us when we'll have a 
cure?” “What about a vaccine?” The answers never 
change. “It’s too early to tell,” “We're optimistic, but 
we don’t want to raise false hopes,” “It could be 10 
years before we find the answer. Or it could be tomor- 
row. Or it could be never.” 

The irony of the event is that, in spite of the thou- 
sands of people, scientific abstracts, posters, videos, 
plenary sessions, presentations and round table dis- 
cussions that stay a-buzz for a whole week, the AIDS 
situation doesn’t really get any better. Everybody has a 
sliver of insight, but nobody has the faintest idea how 
itall fits together. This virus, they say, is just too weird 
Thousands of scientists from all over the world have 
been poking and prodding for five years now but the 
damned thing just will not yield. Like the Cyclops of 
retroviruses, it not only survives everything but barely 
seems to notice it’s being attacked. We've thrown 
dozens of potent antiviral drugs at it, and they've 
killed everything but the virus. 

Even Jonas Salk, who gave us the polio vaccine, 
can’t figure this one out. His new AIDS vaccine suc- 
cessfully cleared HIV from the blood of two monkeys, 
but has thus far not had the same effect in humans 
Why? Nobody knows. Nobody knows how, if at all, 
HIV kills the immune system's T-4 cells. Or why more 
than 90 percent of those presumed to be infected with 
HIV do not, or have not yet, developed AIDS. Or why 
some AIDS patients show no trace of HIV. Or why HIV 
does not produce so much as a sneeze in animal mod- 
els. It’s weird. Really weird. 





—Celia Farber 
Drugs 


Burroughs-Wellcome’s antiviral drug AZT was once 
again the star of the conference. When AZT research- 
er Dr. Margaret Fischl, of the University of Miami 
School of Medicine, presented her new data on the 
drug, the ample hall was packed beyond capacity. 
Fischl's report, unfortunately, offered little good news, 
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Conyers Thompson of ACT UP New York takes the 
stage at the opening ceremonies of the Fifth 
International Conference on AIDS to read the 
“Montreal Manifesto," a declaration of human 
rights for people with AIDS and HIV infection. 





The drug, she found, has no effect whatsoever on the 
most common cause of death in AIDS, pneumacystis 
carinii pneumonia (PCP) 

Fischl also reported new evidence of AZT’s severe 
toxicity, listing previously unknown side effects such 
as hepatitis, seizures and acute encepalopathy—a se- 
vere brain disorder. Fisch! went on to say that the sur- 
vival rate for AIDS and ARC patients after two years on 
AZT is only 20-40 percent. But, Fischl said, that’s still 
‘one to three times better than untreated patients. 

When Fisch! had concluded her report, and the roar 
of applause had died down, one doctor stepped up to 
the audience microphone and fired the simple ques- 
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tion more and more doctors are beginning to ask 
“Why,” he asked through a thick accent, 
excited about this drug when it causes such horrible 
side effects and there is very little data to prove that it 
prolongs life?’ 

Fischl didn’t think the question warranted a lengthy 
response. She told him she would talk to him privately 
after the session and moved on to the next question. 

Meanwhile, the debate over AZT, and whether it, as 
one side says, prolongs life, or as the other side says 
shortens it, is still inflamed, and still unsettled. troni- 
cally, even as more and more evidence points to 
AZT's uselessness, AIDS activists still defend it with 


‘are we so 





great fervor. The AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power 
ACT UP) declared a boycott recently on New York's 
only gay paper, the New York Native, citing, among 
ather things, that they felt the paper had been grossly 
irresponsible by portraying the drug as a poison and 
urging its readers not to goon it. One ACT UP member 
told SPIN, “I'm living proof that they're wrong about 
AZT. I’ve been on it for two years, and | am much 
‘As New York’s only 
gay paper, they have a responsibility to report both 
sides of the debate and they do not. It’s advocacy jour- 
nalism based on one publisher’s conviction, It’s irre- 
sponsible to confuse people and frighten them away 
rom a drug that could save their lives. 

The Native, meanwhile, is relatively unrattled by 
the boycott, and entirely unrepentant. Says Editor 
john Hammond, “I don’t take it too seriously. They 





healthier now.” Said another 





still have stacks of Native articles at ACT UP meetings. 
What does that tell you? | respect their feelings, but 
our stand is that, since the medical establishment's 
pitch is so well represented everywhere else, we can 





afford to advocate our convictions 

Meanwhile, every day the debate continues, Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome earns an estimated three-quarters 
of a million dollars in the US alone from the sale of 
AZT, according to the March 1989 issue of AIDS 
Forum. 


Atthe morning meeting on the conference's third day, 
Dr. lan Weller, of the Middlesex School of Medicine, 
in the UK, inspired cries of outrage among AIDS activ- 
ists when he complained that the use of investigation- 
al drugs and preventive treatments are messing up 
drug trials and making it difficult to judge the effec 


tiveness of new drugs. The conflict here is a serious 
and perhaps irreconcilable one: AIDS patients partici- 
pating in clinical trials care more about staying alive 
than the results of the trial, and the doctors conducting 
the trials often care more about their results than the 
lives of individual patients 

For instance, Weller would prevent the use of aero- 
solized Pentamadine, a treatment that prevents PCP, 
the most common cause of death in people with AIDS. 
‘What a pig,”” hissed one activist when he heard 
Dr. Weller’s speech. 





—Celia Farber 
Undercurrents 


“I feel like I've come to a Baptist convention and that 
‘masking people to consider the possibility that God 
may not, in fact, exist,” remarked AIDS community 
leader Michael Callen, who was diagnosed with AIDS 
seven years ago. Callen, and a number of researchers, 
doctors and other people with AIDS, believes there 
are far more plausible explanations for AIDS than 
HIV. 

Despite this undercurrent of doubt, one of the most 
unremarkable aspects of international AIDS confer- 
ences over the years since 1984 has been the lack of 
challenges to the hypothesis that HIV causes AIDS. 
The most formidable challenger to this theory, Dr. Pe- 
ter Duesberg, an internationally-acclaimed retrovirol- 
gist and researcher at the University of California at 
Berkeley, didn’t even bother to show up. “I have no 
particular place there,” he said. "This is not a scienti- 
fic meeting, where you search for the truth, but a party 
convention or a religious gathering. If you are of an- 
other faith, you are not welcome.” 

“Any viewpoints that don’t appear to support the 
HIV hypothesis,” says Dr. Joseph Sonnabend, a mi. 
crobiologist and physician in New York City, “have 
been systematically excluded from public discus- 
sion.” Indeed, none of the some 4,500 presentations 
at the Montreal conference addressed the challenges 
to the HIV theory. Sonnabend and Callen, who is one 
of his patients, became so annoyed at the absence of 
discussion of non-HIV models that they participated 
ina press conference at the convention center to bring 
attention to the existence of alternative theories 

“HIV as the cause of AIDS is a hypothesis,”” Sonna- 
bend began. “I personally do not believe it to be a 
particularly good hypothesis, but of course | believe 
work on HIV should continue.” Sonnabend hypoth- 
esizes that a number of environmental factors emerg- 
ing from changed sexual habits and drug use patterns 
converged to create the widespread immune break- 
down of AIDS. 

“The premature acceptance as fact,”” Sonnabend 
said, “of a contention that more properly belongs in 
the realm of speculation has had a number of very 
serious consequences. This hypothesis has provided 
virtually no help to people with AIDS, despite a mas- 
sive investment and years of intensive work on the bi- 
ology of this retrovirus.” 

“We've thrown several very good anti-retrovirals at 
HIV," Callen added, “and AIDS hasn't gone away.” 
Sonnabend is a cofounder of the Community Re- 
search Initiative in New York City, which focuses less 
on anti-retroviral therapies and more on drugs that 
stimulate, or modulate, the immune system and on 
treatments that prevent the onset of some of the major 
opportunistic infections associated with AIDS, such as 
PCP. 

“Even if we wanted to,” Callen concluded, “we 
could not end research into HIV. It is a plausible hy- 
pothesis. But there are other equally plausible hypo - 
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Presents 


The Best in Blues 
Top 20 Blues Albums 
on Radio Charts 


1. Ronnie Earl, Soul Searching, Alligator 
2, Lucky Peterson, Lucky Strike, Alligator 
3. Pinetop Perkins, After Hours, Blind Pig 
4. Otis Rush, Tops, Blind Pig 

5, Willie Dixon, Hidden Charms, 
Bug/Capitol 

6. Larry Davis, 1 Ain't Beggin’ Nobody, 
Pulsar 

7, Lazy Lester, Harp and Soul, Alligator 
8. Etta James, Seven Year lich, Island 

9. Charles Brown, One More For The 
Road, Alligator 

10, Lil’ Ed & the Blues Imperials, Chicken, 
Biscuits & Gravy, Alligator 

11, John Hammond, Nobody But You, 
Flying Fish 

12, Rufus Thomas, That Woman Is 
Poison, Alligator 

13. Grady Gaines & the Texas Upsetters, 
Full Gain, Black Top 

14. James Cotton, Live at Antone’s, 
Antone’s 

15. Memphis Minnie, [ Am’t No Bad Gul, 
Portrait 

16. Ron Levy's Wild Kingdom, Safari to 
New Orleans, Black Top 

17, Sugar Ray & the Blue Tones, Knockout, 
Varrick 

18. Little Milton, Back to Back, Malaco 
19: Various Artists, Blues-a-rama, Vol. 1, 
Black Top 

20; Jimmy Witherspoon, Rockin’ LA, 
Fantasy 
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‘On. Canads; CKLN, Toronto, Ont, Canada; KADS. Olympia, 
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XS, SDS, San Diego. CA; Radio Poanan, Poznan, Foland; WBA, 
New York, NY: WCBU, Reomay fl; WCUW, Wevcester, MA; 
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Jackson, MS; WVCS, California, PA: WHXL-AM, Rochester, NY 












“This is not a scientific meeting, where you search for 
the truth, but a party convention or a religious gather- 
ing. If you are of another faith, you are not welcome.”’ 


—Dr. Peter Duesberg 


University of California at Berkeley 


theses which are not being discussed here. 

“As a person with AIDS, | believe that my life is 
deserving of the best science, conducted by the classi- 
cal rules of scientific inquiry, but I feel that we are 
getting third- or fourth-rate science. My life, and the 
lives of those | love who are suffering from AIDS, is 
worth more than that.”” 


—Drew Hopkins 
Lo Mania 


Although the conviction that HIV alone causes AIDS 
still prevails, there is growing speculation that a sec- 
ond culprit, combined with HIV, or perhaps even 
alone, triggers the disease. 

‘Against this backdrop, a discovery made three years 
ago by a scientist at the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology in Washington has finally caused a stir among 
scientists. Dr. Shyh-Ching Lo and his seven-member 
team isolated a new infectious agent from the Kaposi’s 
Sarcoma lesions of seven of 10 AIDS patients he stud 
ied. The agent, which Lo called VLIA (Virus-Like In- 
fectious Agent), when injected in laboratory monkeys 
caused AIDS-like symptoms and death within nine 
months. (HIV, by contrast, has never caused serious 
symptoms or death in any adult animal.) 

Lo recently published a paper on these results in the 
‘American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
and scientists are lining up for samples of the mysteri- 
‘ous microbe. But Lo isn’t ready to hand it over just yet. 
He has refused requests for the samples by Dr. Robert 
Gallo, “co-discoverer’’of HIV, and other top scientists, 
and he will not say a word to the press. He declined to 
attend the conference when he learned that his bug 
was one of the buzzwords of the conference. He did 
attend last year’s conference where SPIN caught up 
with him and asked him a few questions. 





SPIN: Is it true that you've isolated a virus from 
AIDS patients that doesn’t look anything like HIV? 
Lo: Yes. We're not even so sure it’s a virus, so we just 
call itan agent. We know it's contagious and we know 
i's DNA-contained, which is one difference from 
HIV. Furthermore, the agent does not contain any re- 
verse transcriptase activity, which is the hallmark of a 
retrovirus. If it is a virus at all, it is a DNA virus. 


When you infected monkeys with it, what kind of 
symptoms did they get? 

Mainly weight loss, not associated with significant di- 
arthea. In the terminal stage, they have very low white 
cell counts, and also very persistent fevers in the earli- 
er course. In the late course of the disease, however, 
most of the animals didn’t have a significant fever re- 
sponse. That’s very unusual. 


Do you believe that this agent has anything to do 
with the development of AIDS in a person, or is 


this just another opportunistic agent? 

At the present time, we don't know if this is an oppor- 
tunistic infection or if it has a significant role in the 
etiology of AIDS. We have to be very careful when we 
call this an etiological agent. We believe this is a new 
agent which has not previously been identified or rec- 
ognized. No matter what kind of relationship it may 
have, we'd like to learn more about this agent. 








Why are you being so secretive about your work? 
We've had some trouble publishing our work. It’s not 
uncommon that articles get rejected. The reviewer 
says that it’s not conclusive enough and that we need 
more data. We just have to meet that in a scientific 
way. We have to work harder and get more conclu- 
sive evidence. 

We like to concentrate our time as much as we can 
on the scientific issues. We try to avoid all political 
conflicts, because we feel that’s the only way we can 
concentrate on the science. | know that reporters have 
their job to do, but I'm very concerned that the science 
may get sacrificed. 


—Celia Farber 


Africa 





“African nations are the worst hit in the world,” read 
the report of the conference's first day in the Montreal 
daily La Presse. Since the earliest years of the epidem- 
ic, the idea that Africa is being ravaged by AIDS has 
been widely accepted. The World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) estimates that 2.5 million Africans are in- 
fected with HIV, as opposed to two million in the 
‘Americas, 500,000 in Europe and 100,000 in Asia and 
Oceania, But the actual number of reported AIDS 
cases consistently fails to support claims both of an 
African origin of AIDS and of a current, devastating 
epidemic there, The most recent WHO statistics (June 
1, 1989) report 24,528 AIDS cases in all of Africa, as 
‘opposed to 92,719 in the United States alone. How is 
it, then, that Africa is the worst hit? 

Most public health officials assume the reported 
numbers are fictitiously low, due, they say, to inad- 
‘equate testing and fear on the partof African leaders to 
report their actual caseloads. But some suggest the op- 
posite—that even these relatively low numbers may 
be inflated, by high rates of false positive test results 
and the confusion of standard tropical diseases and 
malnutrition with AIDS. 

Infectious disease researcher Dr. Harvey Bialy, who 
worked as a professor and field researcher in Nigeria 
from 1975-1982, recently returned to Africa to update 
his research and to find out ifall the talk about AIDS in 
Africa was true. “I had thought for some time that 
what was being classified as AIDS in Africa was in fact 
nothing more than a new name for a collection of old 


Continued on page 94 











Whats So Odd About Us 
Changing Our Package? Other 
ping \ 
Companies Do It Every Year. 

- aS ; ———— We've never been one to 
= 4 : seek change just for the sake 

of change, but in our two cen- 

turies of brewing, we've had 

our share of classic packages. 

And now we're pleased 
to introduce you to our latest. 
One that we believe reflects 
even more of the 214 years of 
our Stroh family heritage and 
brewing tradition. 

We hope you like it, since 
we don't plan 
on making 
another change 


for at least the 
next century. 
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Kristen Callahan 


Bronx punk rockers 24-7 Spyz 
bring the noize. 


24-7 Spyz 
Harder Than You 
In Effect/Relativity 


Edited by Joe Levy 


p ronx’s 24-7 Spyz know that going 

=D down to the crossroads these days 
means getting down to crossed wires. 
Metal, hardcore, reggae, funk, hip hop 
and polka are only some of the codes 
they scramble into the molten data 
stream of their debut Harder Than You. | 
recognize some of the ingredients of 
their stew (fishbones, red hot chili pep- 
pers, a lot of bad brains), but there's oth- 
er tasty shit in there | still haven't put my 
finger on. Guitarist jimi Hazel melds up- 
beat-off metal, Jah-rock, and yowza jazz 
chords, while Thoughtman P. Fluid 
splices lyrics on everything from politics 
to poontang. The numb-chuck rhythm 
section of Anthony Johnson (drums) 
and Rick Skatore (bass, great name) is 
even radder. The Spyz speak in many 


tongues, and speak each loud and 
proud: rabid hardcore diction 
(“Grandma Dynamite,’ “Spill My 
Guts”), exalted metal harmonizing (“1 
Must Go On”), percussive grunt raps 
(Kool and the Gang's “Jungle Boogie”), 
and even moments of soul ("Ballots Not 
Bullets”) 

But so what—everybody’s adept at 
changing the channel these days. What 
makes 24-7 Spyz rip is their righteous 
chutzpah. They're metalheads in the pit, 
Rastas in black, Public Enemy on skate- 
boards, and beneath their cross-dress- 
ing, the Spyz are unrepentant punk 
rockers, graduates of CBGB hardcore 
matinees. 

Like Living Colour's Vivid, the cover 
of Harder Than You features bright com- 





puter graphics against a black back- 
ground, but if Living Colour make black 
metal possible, 24-7 Spyz make it pow- 
erful. Not to relish discord, but I’m sorta 
stoked that Vernon Reid and the Black 
Rock Coalition bum out on these guys 
("Vernon doesn’t like us,” Fluid told 
Thrasher. “We run around, moon the 
crowd, scream and curse and that’s too 
wild for him’), Getting Chuck D and 
Mick Jagger on the same disc may be 
some kind of message, but | prefer the 
Spy2’s noize—listening to the Eagles’ 
“Life in the Fast Lane” riff squeezed into 
“Grandma Dynamite’s”’ straight-edge 
metal, or the way Fluid says “fuck,” I'm 
hearing Stagger Lee with a Flying V. 


—Erik Davis 
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Maria McKee 
Maria McKee 
Geffen 


Syd Straw 
Surprise 
Virgin 


I: independence day for women in 
rock, as we all know, and Syd Straw 
and Maria McKee are celebrating in a 
big way. Both are making their solo de- 
buts, Straw after years of guest spots 
(Anton Fier’s Golden Palominos, Hal 
Willner’s Disney album) and McKee fol- 
lowing the demise of Lone Justice. 
Given free reign to show off their tal- 
ents—besides writing or cowriting most 
of their material, Straw coproduced and 
Mckee contributes acoustic guitar and 
piano—they've assembled star-stud 
casts of supporting musicians and col- 
laborators: from Marshall Crenshaw, 
Michael Stipe, and Bernie Worrell 
(Straw), to Robbie Robertson and Wa- 
terboy fiddler Steve Wickham (McKee), 
to guitarists Marc Ribot and Richard 
Thompson (both). 

In Straw’s case, this may be part of the 
problem: too often the material takes on 
the ‘personality of the players. Her 
voice, though beautifully pitched, lacks 
‘emotional range; you can’t tell, simply 
by the way she sounds, what she's feel- 
ing. This wounds the hop-skip-and- 
jump despair of Peter Holsapple's 
“Think Too Hard,” but on “Future 40's 
(String of Pearls), cowritten and co- 
sung by Stipe, she’s able to lay back and 
relax a little. “Hey man I'm making 
moves, and | am so much stronger than 
you,’ she sings, letting her personality 
surface. 

McKee’s whole personal being, on 
the other hand, depends on her emo- 
tion. Her lyrics, wavering between self- 
critical introspection and pithier 
descriptive scenarios, are punctuated at 
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every turn by her petulant trills, scarred 
rasps, and defiant hollers. She's a curi- 
‘ous mixture of fragility and indomitabil- 
ity, best expressed in “Can‘t Pull the 
Wool Down (Over the Little Lamb's 
Eyes)"': “You can tempt and try to coax 
me... But you're waltzin’ ‘round a land 
mine if you think you're bluffin’ me.” 
Things get a bit precious here and there, 
a situation not helped by producer Mit- 
chell Froom’s tendency towards prodi- 
giousness ("Panic Beach’ builds to 
such a mountainous musical climax, 
you can practically hear McKee's voice 
scrambling for a toehold). In case any- 
‘one had doubts as to her strength, 
though, she closes the album with a pi- 
ano-and-vocal ballad, Richard Thomp- 
son's “Has He Got a Friend For Me?”’ 
Robbed of any studio enhancements, 
her voice so blunt and immediate it 
could be coming out of your own 
mouth, she seems totally vulnerable, ar- 
ically'and emotionally, a bittersweet 
testament to her own independence. 





—Karen Schoemer 


Above left: Maria McKee 
Below: Syd Straw 





Stevie Nicks 
The Other Side of the Mirror 
Modern/Atlantic 


lhe new solo LP from Fleetwood 

Mac siren Stevie Nicks is called The 
Other Side of the Mirror, like in her 
“Gypsy” video a few years back. Re- 
member, she was swishing her skirts, 
dancing in the mirror, and then out in 
the rain and then leading all these 
white-clad vestals through the forests of 
Beulah ... videos were cool then. Yeah, 
maybe that mirror, and all those lyrics 
about white-winged doves and Welsh 
witches drowning in the sea of love 
were a bit much. But hey, Stevie’s vision 
of adolescent desire was as vibrant and 
real as Billy Squier’s, wasn't it? She 





wasn't all boring and “rock” minded. |. 
was down with Stevie. 


So this new album brings her back to 
the mirror—except, the Other Side. 
‘Most of these songs take place in the 
wreckage of Stevie’s old mythology. 
Like “Rooms of Fire,” in which she tells 
her elfin love-twerp that she’s actually 
known his “magic” much longer than 
she’s known him, or “Alice,” where the 
gypsies kick her out (presumably for not 
‘owning any pants). Then there’s the be- 
atific ballad “Ooh My Love.” Stevie's 
sitting at the loom with her white- 
winged crone-muse behind “castle 
walls” of adolescent girl-fantasy. She's 
growing up, and the walls are crum- 
bling down. And she isn’t sure whether 
to mourn or not, because there's this 
guy standing outside waiting for her. 
Stevie spends the album in the rubble of 
her castle, making us guess about her 
reaction. She keeps her visions to 
herself. 

What she gives to us is the music, and 
the buzz of her unique throat, There's 
nothing folkish about her tunes any- 
more—they churn on uplifting synth 
tracks like her 1983 hit “If Any Falls." 
She builds tension by pitting aggres- 
sively strummed one-chord riffs against 
each other, the way John Waite’s ““Miss- 
ing You’’ or the original Velvet’s 
“Femme Fatale” did. 

On some tunes Stevie comes off as 
stiff, but for most of Mirror her vocals get 





by on their terse emotion. As her timbre 
gets drier, her phrasing gets only more 
precise—on “Alice” and “Juliet” she 
shifts between song and speech and hits 
just the note of personal fragmentation 
the melodies are aching to reach. Her 
consistently soulful brogue, while not 
as nimble as it used to be, earns the 
mythic status she’s always demanded. 
Stevie slurs like Mrs. Butterworth or 
trills like the Vermont Maid, but it’s al- 
ways sticky stuff, 


—Robert Sheffield 


Half Japanese 
The Band Who Would Be King 
50 Skidillion Watts 


J? Fair plays guitar with his left fist 
curled around the neck in a perma- 
nent, ill-formed A and with his right 
hand haphazardly tapping strings. He 
sings in a flat, (Lou) reedy warble about 
birds, stars, monsters and dogs. Tall and 
thin, he wears round glasses that make 
his beatific brown eyes look even wider 
at the chaos raging within and without 
him. He is unlikely rock royalty. 

The songs Fair writes as the leader of 
Half Japanese—a group he formed 12 
years ago in Maryland with his brother 
David—are full of a seeming idiot’s 
idealism: “Open your eyes and you 
shall see, dreams really do come true” 
he invites at the opening of The Band 
Who Would Be King. Fair invests simple 
turns of phrase with a sense of wonder; 
he can take a cliché like “! live for love” 
and charm us jaded postmoderns into 
loyalty. With the help of an astute studio 
band—Don Fleming (Velvet Monkeys, 
B.A.L.L.), Mr. J. Rice, Kramer (B.A.L.L., 
Bongwater, Shockabilly), Scott Jarvis, 
Rob Kennedy, and special guests Fred 
Frith, George Cartwright (Curlew), and 
John Zorn—Fair makes the predictable 
unpredictable: the lyrics may be senti- 
mental, but the music is a barely con- 
strained cacophony. Poured over terse 
arrangements of squawking saxes, ga- 
rage riffs, Moe Tuckerish drum bullets, 
and background cheers, Fair's confes- 
sions never seem sickly sweet. 

Without the social commentaries of 
last year’s Music to Strip By (“US Teens 
Are Spoiled Bums” and “Stripping for 
Cash’) and Fleming compositions 
{there’s only one) there's an almost for- 
mulaic quality about this vinyl. The 
songs alternate between slow and fast, 
with Jad singing about romance or such 
unreal bogeythings as werewolves and 
deadly alien spawn. Still, old ground for 
Fair is a world removed from the usual 
rock dreck. He is the king: he can rule 
anyway he pleases. 





—Evelyn Mc Donnell 
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Aretha Franklin 
Through The Storm 
Arista 


retha’s the Queen of Soul; 

know it, | know it, it’s so obvious 
that it should be a Jeopardy question. 
Hell, even she knows she’s the Queen: 
She says so on the opening cut, 
“Gimme Your Love,’’ the much-bally- 
hooed duet with James Brown. It's a 
good funk workout, with Miss Aretha 
going in James's face about how baaad 
her love is, and what not. Unfortu- 
nately, Brown (who refers to himself as 
the King of Soul, a title | thought was 
held by Otis Redding... maybe Alex 
‘Trebeck knows for sure) sounds like a 
bad Eddie Murphy imitator, but the tune 
still rocks. This isn’t the Aretha of old— 
the voice is still a wonder, though not as 
raw and abandoned as her Atlantic 
days—but she can still let loose with the 
best of them. 

As with her previous record, this is 
duet city: Elton John (who sounds real 
good), Arista labelmates the Four Tops 
and Arista labelmate Kenny G, and a 
sassy cat fight with Arista approxima- 
tion of a soul singer, Whitney Houston. 
They should keep putting Whitney up 
against heavyweights, ‘cause she’s 
never sounded so fine. There's also a 
souped up, 80s version of the classic 
“Think,” which only.reminds you how 
devastating Aretha can be when she has 
the right song. And that's the biggest 
problem with Through The Storm—a lot 
of the songs are hopelessly clichéd. Are- 
tha Franklin should not have to sing, 
“Have mercy child...you can’t lose 
with the stuff you use.” 

If this isn’t Aretha at her height, it sure 
is Aretha. And that’s what counts. 











—Amy Linden 
Deacon Blue 

When The World Knows 

Your Name 

Columbia 


Then the World Knows Your Name 
comes on with a rush and a 
whoop, and fora shiny 15 minutes (give 
or take a “doot-doot”), Deacon Blue is 


breathy, infectious pop thrill. But some- 
where in the middle of side one, the 
buzz falls away. The rest of the record, 
with the exception of “Fergus Sings the 
Blues,” collapses into a soft pile of dan- 
delion fluff: lush, pretty and pretty 
dispensable. 

In “Circus Lights,” singer Ricky Ross 
hoarsely confides to a friend that “your 
books have taught you all you know,” 
then goes on about revealing one’s 
charms to “this bright light.” He could 
be singing to himself and to the rest of 
Deacon Blue, because these Scots 
sound like they've spent the last five 
years studying FM-friendly pop (Spring- 
steen, John Waite, Bruce Hornsby) and 
magazine fashion layouts, instead of 
communing with any muse of their 
‘own. And speaking of muses, if Sade 
would put down the goddamn cocktail 





and put on some Ralph Lauren Rough 
Wear, she would in fact be Lorraine 
Mcintosh, Deacon Blue’s backup 
vocalist. 

Derivations aside, the sheer craft dis- 
played on When the World... is admi- 
rable: Ross's onomatopoetic prairie 
kind of rasp (get a drink of water, will ya 
Ricky), Mclintosh’s sweet shadow nu- 
ances and especially Jim Prime's key- 
boards. It’s Prime’s shotgun-barrel 
piano that excites the jubilant smash 
“Fergus Sings the Blues.” Along with 
“Queen of the New Year’ and “Real 
Gone Kid,” “Fergus” may be the feel- 
good song of the month, but three keep- 
ers out of 13 songs makes for a weak 
record and lousy arithmetic. Deacon 
Blue have a fine album in them, but this 
isn’tit. 


—Pat Blashill 


k.d. lang and the reclines 
Absolute Torch and Twang 
Sire 


n Absolute Torch and Twang, the 

Reclines gripping third LP, there’s 
little of the devilish pokering that 
branded earlier efforts as cartoon coun- 
try. Look at the cover. No frenetic Pee 
Wee cowgirl pose, no claymation farm 
animals flouting their hind sides. Just 
Lang, standing strong and tall, before a 
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rippling field of wheat, clutching her 
Stetson and work gloves, like regular 
folk. 

You won't miss the antics; her voice is 
a marvel. Where before Lang might 
have whooped or yodeled and slapped 
aknee, here she's honey sweet tremolo, 
waltzing with a grace she learned from 
former Patsy Cline producer Owen 
Bradley on last year’s Shadowland. 
Shuffling through a stack of standard 
roles—starting over, somebody done 
me wrong, wild-eyed lover ready to 
make some hay—she belts back trou- 
ble, transforms lightning bolts of sorrow 
into blue stardust and opens up her 
heart so wide she can’t fail to seduce. 
Tighter control heightens the emotion. 
Turn it up. Smooth, fiery, somewhere 
over the rainbow—with this elixir who 
needs whiskey? Spare punchy arrange- 
ments jazzed with old fashioned ac- 
cents—brushes gently sweeping the 
snare, dreamy steel guitar and lone- 
some cowboy backing chorales—give 
Lang the expanse she needs. 

Her songs, often written with recline 
guitarist Ben Mink, embrace tradition, 
but slap back cliché. “Pullin’ Back the 
Reins” likens true love to the patient 
process of taming a randy thorough- 
bred. Counseling restraint, her sultry 
phrasing savorsall the delicious languor 
of an unrushed affair. Unlike many 
bluegrass sweethearts, she gets as much 
satisfaction maintaining her self-respect 
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as she does fulfilling her romantic fancy. 
“t's Me" puts a twist on C&W’s stand- 
ard take-me-as-I-be ultimatum. Lang, 
no downtrodden rambler, demands her 
suitor, and her listeners look beyond the 
sparkle and magazine spreads that 
come with celebrity. 

Lang's tunes don’t loop cleverly like 
Nashville do-si-do, but what she 
doesn’t find at home she knows how to 
borrow. Torch and Twang’s trio of cov- 
ers are handled respectfully. Willie Nel- 
son’s “Three Dogs,’ for instance, 
replay down to the background “hoo’s, 
but Lang lays on a fetching ballroom 
gloss that transcends Nelson's gruff 
muster. More rough and tumble than 
Shadowland, less of a joke than her ear- 
lier work, Torch and Twang is cowpop 
for now people. 


—Rosemary Passantino 





Public Image Ltd. 
9 
Virgin 


9: the third step of John Lydon’s 
climb from the pit of bile to the big 
screen and it follows the demented pop 
program laid down in steps one and 
two, 1986's brilliant Album and 87's 
Happy?: drown ‘em in tough main- 
stream sonics, and burst the ensuing 
bubbles with a lyric scythe and a giddy 
sneer. It’s an admirable project. Lydon 
knows what he wants and he knows 
how to get it (good musicians, good pro- 
ducers), and after Sex Pistols and Metal 
Box, he's got nothing to prove. And like 
some rabid rock Warhol, you know he 
finds the project perverse. 

Lydon skews 9’s tight dance rock 
(produced by Eric Thorngren and the 
Pet Shop Boys’ Stephen Hague) with his 
penetrating playground jeer and lines 
like “we're having a party... if you've 
got no friends I’m sure we'll invent 
some” or “Ican't help you—I can’teven 
help me” or the wacked “neatly pack- 
aged bird has flown.” The album fea- 
tures two great tunes (the hit 
“Disappointed” and the weird terrorist 
desert-dub “U.S.L.S.1"), but the gobs 
of spit that have kept Lydon’s pop pitch 
unpredictable are drying up. 9's second 
side wanes drastically, and the produc- 
tion leeches all the blood from ex-Ban- 
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of Jack Daniels... 


shee John McGeoch’s guitar (making 
one pine for Steve Vai, who contributed 
some of the decade's best metal wank- 
ing to Album and is currently reduced to 
touring with Whitesnake). Lydon also 
wears the tread down on his patented 
half-step taunt and ends up passing his 
biting slogans like bad checks. It’s cor- 
porate anarchy: the black flag Johnny 
Rotten once waved now lines the inside 
of John Lydon’s sharp suits, but he'll 
flash for you if you give him a quarter. 


—Erik Davis 


Flasher John Lydon. 





PolyGram Records 


Boogie Down Productions 
Ghetto Music: The Blueprint 
Of Hip Hop 

Jive/RCA 


twuz only this year when we heard of 

an ongoing epidemic within our 
school system: principals n’ janitors on 
drugs. But when have you ever heard of 
a teacher being suspended for teaching 
black history by way of Biblical geogra- 
phy (as in “Why Is That” on Ghetto Mu- 
sic)? “Tha bottom line for black people 
out here, you must learn,” says Kris 
Parker, aka KRS-One, aka the Teacher. 
At the start of “You Must Learn,” the 
Teacher iz busted by MC Boo, caught 
cutting not class but hiz third album, 
number three fuh BDP—Ghetto Music: 
The Blueprint Of Hip Hop. Hiz suspen- 
sion iz due to his unorthodox method of 
teaching. Yoo can't disrespect tha gov- 
ernment, tha skool board, tha UN n‘ tha 
police department and not expect a lit- 
Ue discipline! Unfortunately, Kris wuz 
explaining frum “Hip Hop Rules” and 
not by the boards. Tha only board Kris 
had on his side was a mixing board in 
tha studio n’ tha production technique 
of Sly & Robbie, who help season Kris’s 
usual South Bronks/Jamaican toasting. 

Tha radical sound of rap haz been 
somewhat tha norm since tha rise of 
Public Enemy. In the line of tradition, 


KRS n’ BDP are no different. They are 
the teachers of philosophy, bringin’ cul- 
ture and strong mental attitude into 
Ghetto Music. Tha most intriguing mes- 
sages frum this album ‘r’ tha ones you 
decode yorselph. Blastmaster KRS-One 
asks, “Who protects us, and why is 
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that,” leaving tha listener to reason with 
reality. 

Boogie Down iz back wit’ a new 
vention. It’'z different, radical, spi 
ited—plus it’s got a Jamaican base beat! 
Yah, mahn! Hiz statement iz simple: No 
commercials! Although Kris haz made 
another comeback, it still doesn’t make 
up for hiz former mistake. Last year's By 
All Means Necessary wuz a good re- 
cord, but it seemed to promote a “wild- 
ing” attitude. With a gun on tha cover (a 
picture of KRS-One imitating Malcolm 
X), it contradicted tha proclamation 
“Stop The Violence” and the STV 





movement. In fak, all BOP albumz thuz 
far have had guns on tha cover, and on 
Ghetto Music's “Bo! Bo! Bo!” (az in 
“Bang! Bang! Bang!”) Kris sayz, “The 
only way to fight racism is bo! bo! bo!”” 
Let’z try it again shall we? And, oh yeah, 
leave tha gun at home. I'll be back, but 
first, a public service announcement. 
WARNING: Frum Kingz tuh’ Orange 
County 
Cumz tha newzman on a 
bounty, Hunt! 
For duh chump, who 
frunts on tha amountie! 
N’ to those who don’t 
know what I'm sayin’ 
Just keep on payin’... 


—Bé6nz Malone 


Xymox 
Twist of Shadows 
PolyGram 


Rv“ Moorings of Xymox likes 
‘computers and English bands. He 
really likes them, talks about disks and 
RAM cards and manuals and the Coc- 
teau Twins and New Order. But Moor- 
ings is Dutch. Since 1981, Xymox has 
made heavy synth music, sung with 
Moorings’s approximation of a North- 





ern English accent. Twist of Shadows, 
their third LP, is the most sophisticated 
stage in the band's gradual evoluti 
from arty obscurity into pop accessi 
ity. “It occurs to me,” says Moorings, 
“that the sound is better than it was on 
the other albums.” 

Though smoother and lighter than ei- 
ther Clan of Xymox (4AD, 1983) or Me- 
dusa (4AD, 1987), Twist of Shadows is 
still ethereal, big and foreboding. Like 
Liverpool or Manchester. And this time, 
the producer, Peter Walsh (Simple 
Minds, The Church and Gene Loves 
Jezebel), stepped in—as a government 
might to aid a troubled city—to tighten 
things. So when Moorings gets lyrically 
obtuse because of his limited command 
of the English language (“It's so right as 
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rain,” he sings on “Obsession”), the 
music covers him. 

Nine of the 10 songs are love songs of 
a sort, simple investigations of a maud- 
lin heart: search for, reveling in, disinte- 
gration of love. In the simplicity lies 
innocence rather than naiveté. The sub- 
tle intertwining of guitar and keyboard 
suggests worldliness, even if it’s the sort 
of worldliness they bought at the import 
section of Amsterdam's best record 
shop. It’s not easy feeling trapped be- 
tween two worlds. Moorings is consi- 
dering moving to London. 


—Christian Logan Wright 


The Ramones 
Brain Drain 
Sire 


he cartoon continues. 
If U2 did a song called “Pet Se- 
matary,” there'd be anti-hosannas and 
cries of heresy throughout the land. The 
game reverses for the Ramones: if they 
wouldn’t do a song about molars and 
fangs and some ghoul named Victor 
(and do it as a poignant anthem, no 
less), then we would have something to 
worry about. Thrill as hunky Joey Ra- 
mone trips through the graveyard, 
crooning his heart out to the broken kit- 
ten in his hands! 

All over this record, Ramones be 
swallowing their young. From the blud- 
geoning sci-fi of “Zero Zero UFO,” 
you'd think the boys had been up late 
watching Glenn Danzig’s videotapes of 
“Creature Feature,” and doesn’t John- 
ny’s flare-up solo on “I Believe in Mira- 
cles’ sound a little glammish? Hell, the 
Misfits and Poison wouldn'teven exist if 


the Ramones hadn't beat on the brat in 
’75. Interestingly enough, when the Ra- 
mones brake their guitars a little and 
Joey blusters “baay-bee!” just right, 
songs like “‘Don’t Bust My Chops” and 
“Come Back, Baby” do owe more than 
a casual nod to the band’s mid-70s NYC 
contemporary Johnny Thunders and his 
Heartbreakers. 

Other than that, the Ramones play 
what they play best: Ramones songs. 
You get the napalmin’, search and 
slaughter guitars, the meathead nostal- 
gia, the rooftop ballad, the drive-in bub- 
blegum choruses, the snare snap recoil, 
the cerebellum yank, raceway garbage 
riffing, and Joey's best leader-of-the- 
pack-with-a-cold whine. 

Calling this the “new” Ramones al- 
bum might be misleading, since these 
guys don’t really write “new’’ songs so 
much as they rearrange the same chords 
and shuffle around the dynamics. Brain 
Drain doesn’t have any rap or speed 
‘metal songs, and it isn’t produced by Br- 
ian Eno (da Ramones employ Mo- 
térhead and White Zombie metal 
slummer Bill Laswell). Ramones’ con- 
servatism is comforting. They probably 
figure nothing's broke, so why fix it? 


—Pat Blashill 


AlGreen 
| Get Joy 
A&M 


Ann Peebles 
Call Me 
Waylo 


Otis Clay 
Watch Me Now 
Waylo 


Minister Al Green gets joy. 


n the 70s, Memphis's Hi Records re- 

leased the aural equivalent of the 
black-light zodiac poster with the 12 
signs represented as 12 sex positions. Al 
Green, Ann Peebles, O.V. Wright, Syl 
Johnson, Otis Clay and others have 
stirred more loving feelings than a swiz- 
zle stick in a Spanish fly cocktail. 

While the vocalists made their music 
unique, it was producer Willie Mitchell 
who wove the warm-as-flesh, silky-as- 
sheets fabric they drew their designs on. 
On three new releases Green, Peebles 
and Clay renew the old partnership, not 
a whole lot on these records points di- 





rectly back to Hi, The soundtrack to to- 
day's life, like the digital technology on 
which it is recorded, is precise and neat 
(like today’s sex), and a trendsetter like 
Mitchell, who interprets the times to fur- 
ther the times, is not going to get hung 
up remaking past successes. 

Like The Belle Album, Green's last re- 
cord before his devotion to religious 
music (and his first to break with Mit- 
chell), | Get Joy is split between earthly 
and heavenly pleasures. But unlike Be- 
le, the split is between the songs, not 
within them. Though the songs here are 
deliberately vague enough that their de- 
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votion could be directed to either the 
lord or a woman, none has the wren- 
ching passion of “Belle”: “It's you that | 
want, but it’s him that | need.”” 

“As Long As We're Together,” a duet 
with Al B. Sure! and the first single, is a 
startling dance number. Its mix of Latino 
rhythms, Memphis street boogie and 
New York street smarts with Green's 
classic coy, sexual vocal makes it Mit- 
chell’s finest uptempo work, and the 
strongest track on an album shared by 
three other producers. Green has more 
personality than any new jack soul 
singer and Mitchell understands the re- 
lationship of the singer to the song. As 
Long As We're Together” moves so 
gracefully between dance and devotion 
that it doesn’t really matter who Green 
is addressing: his desire is as moving as. 
the beat. 

On most of the rest of the album, 
there's no doubt that God is the subject. 
The title song recalls the small, rocking 
bands of the southern black Baptist 
church; the ethereal “Blessed” is myste- 
rious and eerie, which nicely comple- 
ments the more traditional church style 
of the rest of songs. Green may be mak- 
ing pop obeisances, but if his feet are 
reaching the nightclubs, his head is still 
in the heavens. 

Before disappearing at the end of the 
70s, Ann Peebles, best known for writ 
ing and singing “I Can’t Stand The Rai 
(covered by Tina Turner in 1984) estab- 
lished herself as a vocalist of extreme 
range and sensitivity, singing gentle but 
biting songs like “Tear Your Playhouse 
Down” (covered by Paul Young in 
1985) and belting out robust, throaty 
funk pieces like “It's Your Thing.” The 
surprise of Call Me is hearing her still 
strong voice backed by late 80s techno- 
tracks. The searing “Call Me” (not the 
Al Green song) and the pretty hot “1 
Won't Let Your Heart Roam” are in- 
stantly accessible, but anyone familiar 
with Willie Mitchell's sensitive stringed 
arrangements of the past will have trou- 
ble adjusting to their synthesized equiv- 
alent. The new technology works best 
when played against Ann’s gritty vocals, 
especially on ballads like “Your Well’s 
Gone Dry” and "One Bad Turn.” 

Soul singer Otis Clay was never a ma- 
jor national act, but his albums were 
some of the best to come out of Hi 
(check out Trying to Live My Life 
Without You). On “I Don't Understand 
It’ Clay and Mitchell recapture that 
early sound. Spare in flourishes, its 
emotion is superhuman, from the soul. 
With a full-bodied voice that wears 
character at its edges, Otis Clay makes 
you feel what he sings. Clay is confident 
and competent on both his bluesy mate- 
rial and the lighter, gimmicky ‘’No- 
body's On The Phone.” 

The generation gap in black music 
may be nowhere more evident than in 
the sweat on the foreheads of soul sing- 
ers. Green, Peebles and Clay still show 








their power through the restraint in their 
expression; where do you think those 
piercing screams come from? Their new 
albums try to catch up with current pro- 
duction without betraying the individu- 
ality that established them as great 
artists in the first place. Once again una- 
ble to fit into the pack, they lead it. (Wa- 
lyo, 1320 South Lauderdale, Memphis, 
TN 38106) 


—Robert Gordon 


Chris Isaak 
Heart Shaped World 
Reprise 


fter cameos in “Married To The 
AS and “‘Let’s Get Lost,” Chris 
Isaak’s return to recording must have 
made him feel like a guy who comes 
back from vacation to find a strange 
man sleeping in his bed. Isaak’s rock- 
abilly-noir worked when he was the 
only game in town, but since his last re- 
cord, Roy Orbison had the good sense 
to drop dead and release Mystery Girl, 
restaking his claim forever. 





1985's Silvertone and ‘87's Chris 
Isaak are fascinating records, at once in- 
tensely self-absorbed and immediately 
accessible. They're also canny pas- 
fiches of Orbison's work, “Cryit 
gat “Cryin’ ”; “Blue Bayou” (and 
Angel”) begat “Blue Hotel” (and “Blue 
Spanish Sky”); “Only The Lonely” be- 
gat “The Lonely Ones,” and believe me 
I could play this game for another 
paragraph. 

This seems like homage, and on one 
level it is. But songs like “Lie To Me,” 
“You Owe Me Some Kind of Love” and 
“Tears” display how well Isaak captures 
Otbison’s pain without feeling it. A 
great Roy Orbison record contains mo- 
ments of real risk, when you're not sure 
his falsetto will find its way back down. 
On a great Chris Isaak record every 
bluesy yodel maps out its own 
resolution. 

Isaak’s approach to Orbison’s songs is 
cinematic, not revivalist; he’s no Brian 
Setzer trying to breathe life into a genre, 
only to confirm its death. He accepts 
that rockabilly is dead—he just wants to 
fuck the corpse. Gently. Unlike Lux In- 
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cluding Capitol Records’ own bootlegging 
of Beatles’ albums—that up to now have 
‘only been known to music biz insiders... 
for more brilliant revelations on the ma- 
chinery behind the music, pick up 
Rockonomics....Eliot...has really done his 
research, and has unearthed some facts 
‘that are bound to throw record company 
execs into an uproar:”—Inside Books" 
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terior, who beats the music up, Isaak 
smothers it in echo, arrangements and 
attitude. 

As for Heart Shaped World, it's basi 
cally more of the same. With the excep- 
tion of his first true misstep—the failed 
camp of “Heat of the Jungle”—Isaak 
plays his lover's game as well as ever, 
and with the same obsessions. The 
scenes of melancholy, anger and disen- 
chantment are always kept at arm’s 
length, but he never lets you forget how 
desperately he needs his distance. The 
only problem is that Isaak has always 
depended on his audience having only 
an ironic devotion for rockabilly. That 
assumption doesn’t hold anymore—Or- 
bison ruined it by going out not with a 
whimper, but with a bang—and it's the 
shot heard ‘round the Heart Shaped 
World. 


—leff Salamon 


Inner City 
Big Fun 
Virgin 


ack in the late 70s, Detroit DJ the 

Electrifyin’ Mojo would climax his 
nightly progressive funk’n’rock show 
with an on-air ceremony he called 
“Landing the Mothership.” The 
soundtrack to this midnight ritual 
wasn’t, as you might expect, Parliament 
Funkadelic, but often Kraftwerk’s “Trans- 
Europe Express.” 

The migration of the lite industrial, 
plinkety-plonk feel of European techno- 
Pop into the African-American imagina- 
tion of Detroit made perfect sense. 
Kraftwerk’s automated groove was per- 
fect cruising music for the urban decay 
of a city that named itself after the mo- 
tors it produced; perfect cruising music 
for a city where your car was your sec- 
ond home. The subsequent translation 
of one foreign culture (Europe) by an- 
other (black Detroit) has led directly to a 
local version of house music called, 
aptly enough, techno. 

‘After a couple of years as a under- 
ground phenomenon (last year, techno 
was second only to acid house in Lon- 
don clubs), techno is on a mission to the 
mainstream courtesy of vocalist Paris 
Grey and producer Kevin Saunderson (a 
Detroit homeboy with the soul of an 
Italian Futurist). As Inner City, techno’s 
most pop-compatible exponents, Grey 
and Saunderson are the creators of “Big 
Fun’ and “Good Life"’-—two of the most 
important dance grooves of the late 
‘80s—songs that have perfected an alge- 
bra of pleasure. In “Good Life,” Saun- 
derson makes the bass the bumpers in a 
celestial pinball machine and lets the 
synths be the ball bouncing back and 
forth between them. Somewhere be- 
tween a moan of satisfaction and an in- 








vocation, Grey sings, “I have got a 
feeling that you're going to like it, what 
V'm doing to you.” She's right. 

Up against the relentlessly industrial 
grooves of techno producer Derek May, 
Big Fun is bound to lead to charges that 
house is being turned into a condo. But 
Inner City manage to address a daytime 
pop audience without abandoning the 
original nighttime house construction 
project: transform the inner city into an 





urban landscape of paradise garages, 
ecstatic warehouses, and throbbing 
sound factories. I've heard “Good Life” 
in the drug-saturated depths of a sweaty 
house jam, on daytime radio, on the 
soundtrack to “Slaves of New York,” on 
“Club MTV,” and it works every time. 
What doesn’t work is Big Fun, which 
not only fails to solve the problem of re- 
contextualizing a 12-inch culture into 
an album format, but compounds that 
problem by cramming in 10 tracks 
where there should have been six. 
Saunderson has no room to create that 
seamless, endless, stratospheric quality 
so essential to techno’s trance-inducing 
effect. Without space, Inner City’s sonic 
architecture lacks the grandeur | know it 
really possesses. Stick to the 12 inches, 
add to the pile the hip house groove 
“Definition of a Track” (Big Beat), and 
Soul I Soul's summer cooler “Keep 
On Movin’ " (Virgin), and have a party. 


—Frank Owen 


Kingdom Come 
In Your Face 
Polydor 


Blue Murd 
Blue Murder 
Geffen 





Badlands 
Badlands 
Titanium/Atlantic 


ales figures suggest otherwise, 

but heavy metal can be as quaint 
as doo wop or rockabilly. The endless 
shouting about loose ladies and the glo- 
of the road, punctuated by sweaty 
guitars, recalls a more innocent era, es- 


pecially after the revisionist antics of 
Metallica and other killjoys. Which 
probably matters not a whit to the inno- 
cent, hard-workin’ dudes of Kingdom 
Come, Blue Murder and Badlands. 
They're too busy pursuing “the blazing 
heart of rock and roll” (to quote KC's 
Lenny Woll). 

Ridiculed last year for their Led Zep- 
pelin fixation, Kingdom Come seizes the 
moment to refute the doubters on their 
sophomore effort: In Your Face kicks off 
with “Do You Like It,” a churning rave- 
up totally unlike Zep. It’s also the dullest 
cut of the bunch. After this bold depar- 
ture we're happily back to the sincerest 
form of flattery, as Lenny Wolf portrays 
Robert Plant to a fare-thee-well, expertly 
replicating his idol’s sighs, moans and 
grunts. If only he had some flair—you 
need real style to sing convincingly 
about lemon squeezers and big-legged 
women, after all. 

His bandmates lack the chops to fol- 
low suit, contenting themselves with ge- 
neric plodding. When lead guitarist 
Danny Stag finally summons up the 
nerve to try a Pagesque solo on “Perfect 
01," you'll want to have a copy of 
Houses of the Holy handy as an 
antidote. 








Tinaborm Come 














At least Kingdom Come has a vision, 
albeit an unoriginal one. The aimless 
Blue Murder exudes the unmistakable 
aroma of instant disaster. Decked out in 
swashbuckler gear from Adam Ant's 
rummage sale, stone-faced vets John 
‘Sykes (Whitesnake), Tony Franklin (The 
Firm) and Carmine Appice (Vanilla 
Fudge, Beck, etal.) raise a ruckus to little 
effect. Blame frontman Sykes, who tries 
to touch every heavy base imaginable 
and ends up nowhere. A shrill vocalist 
and hyperactive guitarist, he ranges 
from thudding sword-and-sorcery epics 
reminiscent of Rainbow (‘“Valley of the 
Kings’) to bloated pop tailored for air- 
play in Hell (“Jelly Roll”). Sykes hits a 
ghastly pinnacle of sorts on the weepy 
“Out of Love,” seven minutes of aggres- 
sive self-pity guaranteed to inspire fond 
thoughts of Steve Perry and Journey. No 
doubt these gents will move on to more 
rewarding gigs—Appice remains a 
sharp drummer, though he looks too old 
for this nonsense—and hide Blue Mur- 
der at the bottom of the resumé. 

The Badlands boys make a show of 
their own inauspicious trappings: 








they've got a lame motto (“Feels so 
Good to be so Bad”) and singer Ray Gil- 
len claims credit for blues harp. (I doubt 
the guy ever studied with James Cotton.) 
Well, shut my mouth, ‘cause their self- 
titled debut is hot stuff. Led by guitarist 
Jake E, Lee, who paid dues with Ozzy 
‘Osbourne, the lads turn the usual ingre- 
dients into big, beaty entertainment, part 
stomping metal and part belch-rock in 
the spirit of early Bad Compan 
“Dreams in the Dark’ and “Season: 
qualify as actual tunes, not just inflated 
riffs, and Lee adds welcome shades of 
color here and there, augmenting the 
electric guitars with dobro, sitar, man- 
dolin and other exotica. A genuinely in- 
ventive guitarist, he really makes his 
strings talk on the struttin’ “Rumblin’ 
Train” and the rip-snortin’ “Dancing on 
the Edge.” 

‘After the muddled clichés of their 
peers, Badlands’ clean attack is inviting. 
There’s more constructive sounds 
around, but never underestimate the 
pleasures of good trash. Now ‘scuse me 
while | boogie one time. 








—Ion Young 


Wilfrido Vargas 
Mas Que Un Loco 
Sonotone 


lasting nonstop from record shops, 

bodegas, tenement windows, 
street-corner boom boxes and open- 
hatchback sports cars, the Dominican 
merengue is the ubiquitous sound of 
Upper Manhattan. In this shrill, frenetic 
world Wilfrido Vargas stands out: the 
Santo Domingo-based trumpeter and 
bandleader has long been merengue’s 
biggest international seller and creative 
leading light. 

Vargas conquered Latin New York in 
the mid-70s with supercharged 
““salsarenque” arrangements, then can- 
nibalized one hemispheric style after 
another—Latin pop, Puerto Rican hill- 
billy music, Venezuelan cowboy songs, 
Peruvian folk, Haitian compas, Guade- 
loupean zouk, soul, hip hop—to supply 
parts for his rollicking, high-powered 
merengue machine. In the process he’s 
alienated Dominican traditionalists and 
placed himself on the cutting edge of 
what's been called son Caribe—a Pan- 
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STAND STRONG. 
ATTITUDE. 

SURVIVAL. 
SEX. 

HAVE FUN. 


RAW LIKE SUSHI 


It’s not like anything you've 
heard before. 


The album Raw Like Sushi featuring 
the hit single “Buffalo Stance" On 
Virgin Compact Discs, Cassettes 
and Records, Available wherever 
music is sold. 
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Caribbean fusion that embraces every- 
ig from calypso to Clint Eastwood 
soundtracks to the Cuban-inspired 
soukous of Zaire. 

(On his latest release, Mas Que Un 
Loco, Wilfrido reaches out in yet an- 
other direction and comes up with a 
merengue version of Rockin’ Sidney Si- 
mien’s “My Toot-Toot,” a zydeco nov- 
elty that’s already crossed over into the 
R&B, C&W and even Tex-Mex markets. 
Besides adding a scorching merengue 
beat and jumpy, strutting brass charts, 
Vargas takes a few liberties in the Span- 
ish translation, transforming “My Toot- 
Toot” into “El Cucu"—literally “The 
Booty,” as in the line, “How pretty is 
your booty, when you can’t zip up your 
pants.” 

The rest of the album consists of 
Wilfrido’s usual meticulously pro- 
duced, synth-flavored mix of weird, 
semi-satirical adaptations and relatively 
conventional stuff. There’s Puerto Ri- 
can-style salsa, Trinidadian soca, 
tango-tinged Argentine pop, zouk and 
Colombian cumbia, as well as straight- 
up merengue—all sung by a rotating 
pool of soaring tenors and driven by a 
rhythm section that could make a brick 
get up and shake its hips. 











—Larry Birnbaum 


The Swans 
Burning World 
Uni/MCA 


angerous, priceless, the Swans 

Burning World flames from a tin- 
der of crashing hearts, lost minds, and 
unexpected mercy. After six years and 
six tortuous albums of pounding, evil 
throb, from last year’s masochism nove- 
na Children of God, back to the Branca- 
whip of Filth, Cop and Raping a Slave, 
the Swans, now a taut trio, have found 
illumination. Shockingly, Burning 
World is as unabashedly pretty as it is 
dark. 

“God Damn the Sun,” a song that 
could slay Leonard Cohen, cuts across 
time, from youthful defiance to self-de- 
structive middle-age. Like the painter 
Francis Bacon's horrifying and transcen- 
dent triptych of a friend’s suicide, “God 
Damn the Sun” bluntly confronts an es- 
tranged lover's violent alcoholic death. 
Surfacing momentarily from his own li- 
quor-drenched descent, the singer 
curses all light. A despairing elegy, it 
seizes the heart; Michael Gira’s poetry is 
pulse-stop perfect. A ravaged Orphe- 
us—you can feel the hand tremble as it 
reaches for the glass—he's seduced into 
following, taking the hard way down. 
The inevitable tides of rhythm, the hyp- 
notic drone of the voice, leave you with 
the marvelous and sick sensation that 
you are staring, fascinated, at a beautiful 


slice in your own wrist. 

This is Burning World's best trick, 
transforming pain into radiant art—but 
it’s not the only one, Realistic, moving 
with melody, Gira’s songs are, with sur- 
prising frequency, genuinely uplifting. 
Children of God described love as a pa- 
thetic prayer, an institutionalized deceit. 
Burning World believes in its re- 
demptive power. Check the titles: “The 
River That Runs With Love Won't Run 
Dry," “Saved,” "Mona Lisa, Mother 
Earth.” In these, death is only an incen- 
tive to love and live more intensely. The 





change was apparently premeditated; 
the liner notes on Fee! Good Now, a live 
record of their last European tour, con- 
cluded, “This marks a distinct end to a 
time now gone. Good luck.” 

The invocation rebounded; the Swans 
are fortunate to have producer and bass- 
ist Bill Laswell helping them conjure 
Burning World's lush, spacious sound. 
Gira once enjoyed pressing his listeners 
into a claustrophobic black box; Burn- 
ing World allows them to drift on the 
tides of a black sea. Elegant, surprisingly 
tender, this LP echoes Laswell’s 1988 
solo outing, the atmospheric Hear No 
Evil. Many of the players Laswell em- 
ployed—Shankar on double violin, 
Nicky Skopelitis on baglama and bou- 
zouki; Aiyb Dieng on percussion— 
reappear here, quietly pummeling Burn- 
ing World with a transfixing world beat. 

Burning World redefines all its prece- 
dents in the Swans discography. Earlier 
celebrations of mutilation and anguish, 
too disturbing, too hopeless to endure at 
length, now suggest that only by passing 
through so many frames of darkness 
could the Swans approach pure light. 








—Rosemary Passantino 


Blue Rodeo 
Diamond Mine 
Atlantic 


Jue Rodeo has one lead singer who 
sounds like Elvis Costello and an- 
other who'd be singing the opening title 
track of "Happy Days’ if it were a Six- 
ties road movie starring Dennis Hopper. 
These Canadians recorded Diamond 





Mine, their second album, in a partially 
gutted movie theater, and the title track 
sounds like a ‘ludinous adaption of the 
Doors, except that when they should be 
jamming there’s just this noise like a 
train whistle on acid. It's a guitar, but it’s 
just so cool. Elsewhere they combine 
saloon piano, organ grinder, Peter 
Gunn guitar, Byrds calls, words like 
“People change everyday.” They're 
‘sweet enough to mark the guitar solos 
on their lyric sheet with the word ‘solo’ 
and they have a song called “The Ballad 
of the Dime Store Greaser and the 
Blonde Mona Lisa’’ that Andy Warhol 
would've never dared to produce. Half 
of these songs clock in a couple of not- 
ches above Cowboy Junkies on the met- 
ronome (Blue Rodeo come from the 
same Toronto scene as the Junkies), the 
other half clock in a couple of notches 
above the Long Ryders on the sincerity 
scale, and all them sound like figments 
of your imagination. Surreal. Blue Ro- 
deo are at once cheesy and sublime, 
shamelessly derivative and utterly es- 





tranged from their obvious influences, 
as if they thought about their icons too 
hard and eventually lost touch with 
them. 


—Karen Schoemer 


Masters Of Reality 
The Blue Garden 
Def American 


spite lifting their name neatly 

from the Black Sabbath ouvre, 
your average retro-drag 70s fan is going 
to listen to the Masters’ excellent debut 
(produced by Rick Rubin) and think of 
Uriah Heep. The tweedle of The Blue 
Garden's lead-off instro, “Theme for the 
Scientist of the Invisible,” brings to mind 
the second side of Heep’s The Magi- 
cian’s Birthday and when the Masters 
hop into the chowderheaded bogies, 
“Domino” and “Gettin’ High,” the 
case is cinched. 

Heep were nothing more than a heavy 
boogie outfit with visions of magikal 
pomposity; the masters are spiritually 
identical from the pseudo-mystical piffle 
of their lyrics (sample: “When the circle 











spoke/The light fell, the spell broke”), to 
the fondness for the overdriven wah- 
wah. All that’s missing is the heavy B-3 
organ (not missed, thank God), a bassist 
being electrocuted onstage, and six- 
inch platform shoes. Plus you get the 
muddled stylistic mish-mash of the 
vaguely Zep-ish stomp of “Candy Song” 
and the hippie-with-daisy-between-the- 
teeth attitude of ‘Lookin’ To Get Rite’’ 
and “John Brown.” | say that's pretty 
great 





—George Smith 


Paul Pesco 
Make It Reality 


Sire 


tsix Paul Pesco was singing opera 
onstage. As a teenager he found 
some Jimi Hendrix albums and that 
changed his life. A few years later he was 
playing guitar on Madonna’s debut al- 
bum and that changed your life. 
As a studio musician, Pesco's played 
with everyone from Hall & Oates to Ed- 


> 


die Murphy (Chaka Khan and Gwen 
Guthrie, Jeff Lorber and George Benson, 
too). Make It Reality hasa little too much 
of the studio in it, but best parts of his 
debut album are pop the way it was 
when you were younger. “Countdown’” 
has a synth bass line that creeps around 
the hooks like a snake and horns that 
sound like skyrockets in flight. When 
Pesco sings a song about the “Politics Of 
Love’ the message is simple: “Protect 
your heart, baby.”” 


—Peter Johnson 

















The band that continues to 
confound all of the 
following meaningless, 
contrived, cliched, 
corporate bullshit terms: 


post modern, 
alternative, 
Progressive, 
new rock, 
cutting edge, 
new wave, post punk 
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Column by Byron Coley 





Chris Eckman of the Walkabouts and his well-fuzzed guitar. 


Amy Sheffer, Crowbar Salvation, Brazilian underground, 


Lowlife, Walkabouts, Positive Force, 


Lisa Suckdog, Glitterhouse guitar goo 


ans of retired, otherworldly vo- 
calist Patty Waters are forever 
searching for another set of 
pipes that can explore the emo- 
tional spaceways that Ms. Wa- 
ters discovered on the her two ESP 
albums in the 60s. One songstress well 
worth the attention of Waters-seekers is 
Amy Sheffer, whose third LP is called 
We’um (lamshee, via NMDS 500 
Broadway, New York, NY 10012). Amy 
is based in New York and possesses an 
enormous emo-reservoir that she turns 
into great, bent, soary word-clouds. Her 
singing doesn’t have the raw-nerve 
edge of Diamanda Galas’s best efforts, 
but it does have a dangerous edge that’s 
easily visible underneath the music's 
impressionist camouflage. On We’um 
the accompaniment is centered around 
a string trio (featuring Cecil Taylor's 
bassist William Parker, and violin mav- 
erick Billy Bang) that takes Amy's throat 
and piano statements along for excur- 
sions into deep but airy tunnels. Ms. 
Sheffer calls her music “‘ethno-experi- 
mental-jazz-blues’’ and that’s pretty 
close to what she does. We’um may not 
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be as warmly explosive as '84's stellar 
Where's Your Home (lamshee), but the 
instrumental interaction is choice and 
the sounds're exciting. Yeah. 


On the debut LP by LA’s Crowbar Sal- 
vation, it becomes as clear as butter 
What a snake-dipped guitar player Peter 
Andrus is. A quintet led by Andrus’s axe 
and the singin’/actin’/hairdressin? ge- 
nius of Rev. Martin Nation, Crowbar 
has cut a big 12-inch called “Kiss The 
Brain’ (Sympathy, 4901 Virginia Ave., 
Long Beach, CA 90805) that shows ‘em 
to be just as nimble a grunch-Stonesoid 
chuff-howitzer as Pete's last outfit, the 
Divine Horsemen, Crowbar is a bi 
assed bronco worm, covered with dirt, 
bucking along the inner thigh of Ms. 
America. People familiar with Nation's 
acting work in R. Kern's “Fingered” 
may be surprised that this well-en- 
dowed car crusher has a serviceable 
post-Lux holler, but some people just 
have it all, y’know? The odd assortment 
of underground heavies comprising the 
band (ex-members of everybody from 
the Child Molesters to the Surf Punks) 





manage to chew some serious lip also. 
Their sound is full of guzzling, slidy vio- 
lence that oughta appeal to anybody 

who can understand the universal mes- 
sage contained in lyrics like, “A crow- 
bar in the teeth makes you fell kinda 

sad.”” | mean, does that speak or what? 


Several slices of Brazil's musical under- 
ground arrived on my doorstep the oth- 
er day, and I'm more than a little 
curious about what the heck’s going on 
down there. The best of my batch of re- 
cords was the debut LP by Sao Paulo’s 
Vzyadoq Moe. Their alb © Apice (Bra- 
zilian, Wop Bop) wriggles with a real 
weird, primitive techno-punk that may 
be Brazil's 10-years-after version of The 
Screamers. The sounds are keyboardy 
and may have resulted from listening to 
truly horrible junk, but the band is 
dumbly aggressive, thoroughly unslick, 
and they even demonstrate enough rat- 
ty guitar-stuff to give some of the re- 
cord’s moments a swirl not unlike New 
Zealand-style psych-grunt. It’s sweezy! 
Another sweezer is the seven-inch by 
Pupilas Dilatadas Experience (Brazi- 
Jian, Ataque Frontal). It contains five or 
so songs in as twisty a drug-punk style 
as yr likely to find anywhere south of 
Austin. And if | received a note that 
they’s added six or seven nude and 
‘overweight dancers to their live show, | 
believe I'd make a trip down south to 
see ‘em. As far as getting your hands on 
these recs, well, they aren't being im- 
ported, but there's a very enthusiastic 
proselytizer down there named Neri 
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Gonzales Da Rosa. His address is Caix- 
postal 914, 80001, Curitiba, PR, Brazil. 
Ifyou send him a couple of IRCs (avail- 
able at your post office) and ask him for 
information on getting this sorta crap 
(use simple language) you'll get some 
happenin’ junk in your box, too. 
Hurray! 


Scan the contents page of most fanzines 
and you'll get a pretty good idea of 
where the editor's interests lie because 
you're conversant with most of the 
bands that get covered. Such is not the 
case with Lowlife ($4. c/o Glen Thrash- 
er, PO Box 8213, Atlanta, GA 30306- 
0213), The new issue (#15) of this 
cleanly laid-out eye-burner is 92 pages 
long and crammed with fiction, pics 
and facts on bands like Tinnitus, Phan- 
tom 309, and who-the-fuck-knows- 
what-else. The only artists ! was really 
familiar with were UT and Chris Nel- 
son, but Mr, Thrasher has helped place 
things in context by including a six- 
song EP with tracks by bands who'd 
otherwise remain mysterious cyphers in 
some cassette review section. Lowlife is 
an inspired and truly inspiring gawp 
into a black hole of unknown origin. 


‘Ata recent knock-me-down-slash-my- 
gut show, Seattle’s Walkabouts took all 
the potential tunefulness, yearn and 
dread inherent in folk rock, underlaid it 
with the throddy huzzah of a well- 
fuzzed guitar, and beat it like a god- 
damn rug. Their set shook like a palsied 
terrier frozen to the back of Lillian Hell- 
man, as does their new LP. Cataract 
(Sub Pop, Box 20645, Seattle, WA 
98102), their third big one, has all 
kindsa worthy guitar-splange/soul-gush 
interface, but what really makes me 
swoon is the sheer ache-beauty of the 
dual-voice/riff interplay. Songs like 
“Long Black Veil” smolder through 
changes that will have your backbone 
sliding out from under your frock, while 
just above your head Carla Torgerson 
and Chris Eckman’s voices swirl around 
each other and the fuzz-lines start 
punching their way up your chest. It's 
rare that I'm so moved by music this de- 
void of ugly intent—but hey, nobody's 
perfect. 


The Positive Force organization is a 
group of young punk-related DC activ- 
ists whose clear-eyed vision of aiterna- 
tive possibilities sometimes seems 
naive to a worldy pud (like yourself), 
but it’s hard to argue with the basis of 
their platform. They're committed to all 
sortsa “ight thinking” direct action, 
from staging demonstrations against 
apartheid to running soup kitchens for 
the homeless. They've also just assem- 
bled a fine compilation of DC bands 
called State Of The Union ($6 Di: 
chord, 3819 Beecher St. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20007). Besides being a truly 





hep listening experience, the proceeds 
go to the ACLU and the Community for 
Creative Nonviolence, and if you don’t 
feel like burrowing your head into new 
tunes by Fugazi, Soulside, Ignition and 
13 more whilst simultaneously support- 
ing your own right to be free .. . uh, 
what the hell are you thinking? The ma- 
terial ranges from folkadelic pump to 
post-core guitar-rant, and this is a fairly 
necessary thing to own. 


don’t mean to harp on it, but Lisa 
Suckdog is one of your generation's 
great minds and you might as well get 
used to it. On her new LP, Drugs Are 
Nice (Suckdog, c/o Carver, PO Box 
1491, Dover, NH 03820), Lisa and a 
number of cohorts conjure up aural vi- 
sions of grade-school campfire sing- 
alongs gone drug crazy. Sure, there’s a 
band and stuff present for much of this, 
but it’s the vocals that are the core. 
Whether chanting a Fugs-like tribal an- 
them to rats-with-wings, telling chuck- 
le-wracked acid-veined stories about 
caroling in the snow, singing about sex, 
or making outer-space-cat noises, Lisa 
and her army produce the sorta ear- 
chunk that will make your peers come 
flying around corners, demanding to 
know “What's That?” With sternly par- 
ental looks on their faces yet! Just say, 
“Get fucked, cop.” And slurp down an- 
other sugarcube. Then you'll be in full 
harmony with this record 





They describe their label's sound as 
“Great Guitar Goo,” and Glitterhouse 
Records (Lange Str. 41, 3471 Lauen- 
forde, W. Germany) has just released a 
pair of compilations that state their case 
with noisy certitude. The first is called 
This House 1s Not A Motel, the second, 
Motor City Madness, and fans of goo 
will find their receptors flooded when 
either of ‘em’s on the box. Both disks 
present a devastating and international 
selection of bands. England (Birdhouse, 
Hypnotics, A-10), Australia (Bored!), 
the US (Green River, Miracle Workers, 
Fluid, Blood Circus, Mudhoney, Boys 
From Nowhere), France (Reptiles At 
Dawn, Les Thugs), the Netherlands 
(Loveslug) and W. Germany (Surfin’ 
Dead, Submentals, Der Beat From Bag- 
dad, Broken Jug) are all represented by 
bruisey, amps-up head-squarshers who 
dig that Stooges-update-crossed-with- 
60s-flash-pit sound. Each and every one 
is up to total snuff—a better selection of 
guitar bands is unlikely to appear in 
your lifetime. Some of my pals gripe 
that the form itself is limiting and, fur- 
thermore, this stuff sounds best if you're 
French and wear leather pants, but hey 
man, ifthis is a limitation, you can wrap 
my head up in a pair of cowhide jodh- 
purs and call me “Pierre” for all | care. 
Oui Oui! 


Give me a thing. Thanks. PO Box 301, 
West Somerville, MA 02144. Ss 





"What happened 
when he ate the worm, 
he wont tell. 

But days late 
they shy, he was ail ailing. 
Calling tor Greater truths 
inare Monte Alpan Mezcal, and 
the hale cred 

th 











It was the year the world 
split apart. And a generation 
came together. 

, Live it in “1969” With 
» hot stars Robert 
Downey, Jr. (“Less 
4 Than Zero”), Kiefer 
Sutherland (The 
Lost Boys”) and 
Winona Ryder (“Beetle- 
juice” and “Great Balls of Fire”). 

The out-of-sight sound track fea- 


tures groovy greats like Jimi Hendrix 


and Cream. And the story will light 
your fire. At video stores now. 





For exciting Super Trivia Quiz details, ical 1-900-909-1969, 
S200 fore foreach aot 


For those who were 
there. And those who 
wish they were. 


1969 


The year the country split apart and a 2 came together. 














Temporary Music 
Column by John Leland 


he drum machine and digital 
sampler propose a new 
metaphor for making music, a 
new equation for the transferal 
of energy. According to the old 
equation, sweat is currency, traded in a 
tacit contract between the performer 
and the audience. The musicians 
promise to work hard, and we promise 
to dance hard, or whatever. On a good 
record, you can feel the musicians 
working hard. Conventional as it might 
seem—Protestant work ethic and all 
that—we get actual satisfaction from a 
sense of other people’s physical 
their labors. It is a contract 
fulfilled: They sweat, we sweat. 
Endorphins make the rounds. Can the 
wild thing—or some thinly veiled 
metaphor for it—be far behind? 

This may explain part of rock’s 
romance with amateurism, and part of 
the appeal of punk: once a guy can play 
those four or five chords without trying, 
what good is he? “Slick” music is just 
music without the sweat. There is no 
contract, and the mt in the end, 
comes off as patronizing. It also 
explains part of the appeal of classic 
rock. Listen to “Baba O'Riley” by the 
Who or Jackie Wilson’s “Lonely 
Teardrops.” They were built on hard 
work, on sweat and muscle, just like the 
pyramids—not built for speed, but built 
to last. 

This is a fraudulent conceit, at least 
as far as records are concerned. As a 
document of an event, a record 
captures only what the musicians 
made, not how they made it. But the 
contract between the performer and the 
listener also involves trust: we'll accept 
that if a record does a lot of work—if it 
makes a speaker cone move a lot of 
air—then the musicians must have put 
a great effort into it. It also involves our 
willingness to be deceived: we accept 
that it takes more human energy to play 
a loud guitar than a quiet one. We 
confer the power of the amplifiers onto 
the players, making them something 
more potent than mere mortals. 

Digital music confounds this 
metaphor. Listen to Milli Vanilli’s “Girl 
You Know It’s True” (Arista) or Paula 
Abdul's “Straight Up” (Virgin)—two of 
my favorite singles from 1989, both 
better than the acts’ current hits. Both 
are built almost entirely of samples or 
‘other computer data, constructed out of 
undigested matter. And both generate 
‘as much energy as the average Who or 
Guns N’ Roses song. But neither feels 
like a monument erected for posterity, 
and neither conveys the sense of work 
on the part of the performers. 

If Bobby Brown is the major star of 














the year—sexier and more charismatic 
than anyone else out there—and Soul II 
Soul's “Keep on Movin’ "' (’ in) is the 
single of the year, Milli Vanilli's “Girl 
You Know It's True” still seems like the 
year’s most telling musical moment, 
Constructed on the fly, built on a beat 
lifted from another record, it seems 
more like a snapshot from an ongoing 
process than a finished artifact. The 
group’s two members, complete in the 
moment (even their hair conveys the 
immediacy of a digital bite, rather than 
the analog process of growth over 
time), are the human equivalent of 
samples. The record is temporary 
music, and if 1989 has a theme— 
despite all the old guys’ comebacks— 
this is it. 

Peter Hook of New Order calls 
digital technology and the music that 
has risen around it the new punk. And 
while it’s hard to consider “Girl You 
Know It’s True” a modern-day 
“Anarchy in the UK,” Hook has a 
point. The sampler opens the process of 
making music to anyone. More 
significantly, it accelerates it and 
dramatically reduces the cost. 

The metaphor is changed. Computers 
remove the element of work from the 
equation; because they process 
information instantaneously, they 
eliminate the idea of time. In its place, 
computers offer access—instant access, 
ot just to notes but to whole musical 
constructs—and by the same token, 
instant and total erasure. Get a piece of 
data, use it, erase it completely, with no 
messy paper debris left over; once it's 
gone, it’s gone. This is the new 
metaphor, the basis for the new 
contract. Milli Vanilli can make a great 
record and not add anything new to the 
world, or repeat anything old. 

There's nothing new about music 
that’s fun for a few weeks and then 
disappears without a trace. There is 
something new about music that 
foreshadows and maybe even dictates 
its disappearance in its construction. 
This is the contribution of the new 
machines. As much as rock'n'roll is a 
product of the technology that delivers 
it, digital samplers made Milli Vanilli 
inevitable. 

The thing that strikes me about “Girl 
You Know It’s True” is Milli Vanilli’s 
sense of history. To make their record, 
they sampled the beat from the 1987 
Coldcut remix of Eric B. & Rakim’s 
“Paid in Full.” Eric B., in turn, had 















toe 


already sampled it from the Soul 
Searchers’ “Ashley's Roachclip,” a 
1974 obscurity that Bronx hip hop DJs 
like Jazzy Jay or Afrika Bambaataa used 
to cut up back in the days. Milli Vanilli 
couldn't trace the beat past 1987. | 
asked them about this; they said that 
the way they heard it, the Soul 
Searchers sampled the beat from 
Coldcut. | was appalled, or at least 
amused, But dang me if it wasn’t me 
who was being the doofus. | was living 
in the past. Milli Vanilli’s real talent 
may be their ability to recognize that 
beat as a piece of information, without 
author or history, accessible at the push 
of a button and gone with a second 
push. They do more than embrace their 
mortality; they embrace their own 
nonexistence. 

It’s easy to write Milli Vanilli off as 

ificant—as much as anything 

else, they traffic in their irrelevance. But 
the listening process they pair up 
against is probably here to stay, at least 
for awhile. And it is generally a mistake 


to underestimate the influence of dance 
music and rap in projecting the future 
of other pop musics. This morning | 
listened to a Taste of Honey's “Boogie 
Oogie Oogie,” a classic 1978 disco 
record, against John Cougar 
Mellencamp’s “Pop Singer,’” which | 
expected to be relatively free of disco 
influences. The drums and bass, once 
thought to be oppressively dominant on 
disco records, were actually louder on 
“Pop Singer.” It felt like | could draw 
the history of pop music just from those 
two singles. Maybe next month. 


THE A-LIST: 


Coldcut, “People Hold On” 
(Tommy Boy) 

Blue Jean, “Paradise’’ (Top Secret) 
Exposé, “What You Don’t Know” 
(Arista) 

LLL. Cool J, “I’m That Type of Guy” 
(Def Jam) 

Kool Moe Dee, “They Want Money” 
ive/RCA) 
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Petty from page 46 


and wimpy and to the mainstream crowd we were too 
wild and original. Plus, they couldn't understand a 
band from Florida not playing “Free Bird." 


Was there a lot of backstabbing from the scene 
when you made it big? 

‘Oh, yeah. A lot of people had the attitude in those 
days that it was wrong to be successful. John Doe [of 
XI was telling me how fucked it was that some of the 
LAbands were coping attitudes like they didn’t want 
hits. He said,""’'d love to have a fucking hit!” That's 
what rock'n'roll is all about, Musicians want to be 
heard by a lot of people. That's a basic thing. After we 
got big and famous and everything, we'd go back to 
the Whiskey and there'd be all these kids in spiky hair 
giving us shit, and that really hurt. When we started 
playing the Whiskey there was no scene, but we stuck 
it out and helped create one. 


Though the Heartbreakers weren't considered punk 
for long, they did maintain some of the spirit, especial- 
ly in their dealings with MCA, which had bought Shel- 
ter and thus them, When radio resisted the single 
“Listen To Her Heart” because of the drug reference 
in the line, “You think you're gonna take her 
away/With your money and your cocaine,” Petty re- 
fused to change the last word to champagne, even 
though it meant sacrificing the chance for a hit. Short- 
ly afterward, refusing to be dealt with like a slab of 
rump roast, Petty and the Heartbreakers took MCA to 
court fora lengthy and costly battle, The band ended 
up filing for bankruptcy before settling with MCA, but 
out of the legal dust rose their best-selling album to 
date, Damn the Torpedoes, which went on to sell four 
million copies. Petty tangled with MCA on the band’s 





next release, Hard Promises, as well. The company 
wanted to raise the price on the record from the norm 
of $8.98 to $9.98. Petty threatened to title the album 
$8.98 if MCA didn’t withdraw the hike. It stayed at 
$8.98. 

“You know what was the worst thing about the 
whole Hard Promises ordeal? We spent so much time 
fighting about the price that we didn’t realize it was a 
real boring album cover,” Petty says. “Since then I've 
always been real particular about the album covers. | 
still cringe when | see Hard Promises.” 


s the black "Vette turns right down La 
Something street, Petty says, “You know, 
Full Moon Fever's a very Los Angeles re- 
cord.” He says it defiantly, proudly. “One 
ofthe great things about LA is that you can be all alone 
in your car—alone and moving fast. It’s very 
therapeutic.” 

almost ask him about the fire, but I can’t. On May 
17, 1987 at around 10 a.m., Tom Petty was home hav- 
ing breakfast with his wife of 14 years and his youn- 
gest daughter when someone set his house on fire. The 
arsonist was never caught, and the house bumed to 
the ground. The Pettys escaped unharmed, though 
their maid was overcome with smoke inhalation but 
survived. 

Petty spent almost a year after the fire driving all 
over LA looking for a new house. A new home. He 
drove through the canyons, down the beaches and up 
the hills, He had the radio on, Much of Full Moon 
Fever seems written from behind the wheel of a dream 
car speeding from a nightmare. It’s all alone and mov- 
ing fast. I's very therapeutic 

Tom Petty drops me off at the hotel and waves back 
from the red light. When it turns green, the black 
"Vette makes a mighty roar and takes off. 7] 





Pete’ lownshend 


WRITING A NEW ROCK MUSICAL WAS CHILD’S PLAY. 





“Ted Hughes’ story provides me 
with a perfeet fairy tale on which to hang 
modern son: i 
amodern son: iin the manner 
of TOMMY.” Thus Pete Townshend 
deseribes The Iron Man, his eagerly 
anticipated new album. 

Based on English writer Ted 
children’s story, the roles in The 
fron Man are sung by ‘Townshend, Roger 
Daltrey, John Lee Hooker and N 
Simone. In addition, the album features The 
Who on two son: Dig.” an all-new Pete 
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ind a unique 
ire,” produced 


‘Townshend composition: 
remake of Arthur Brown's 
by Peter Wolf. 

The rele of The fron Man 
coineides with the summer's most 
talked-about tour: the return of The Who. 
Selections from The Iron Man will be 
performed live in concert for the first time 
on the tour, 

The Iron) 




















an ineludes the single 
“A Friend Is A Friend well as the songs 
“TE Won't Run "TL Eat Heavy 












Contains two new songs by THE WHO, “’DIG’’ and ‘FIRE’ 
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China from page 40 


very immersed in the Marxist logic. To them, the re- 
cent changes in the USSR are purely political, devoid 
of any humanistic considerations. But itis that human 
factor that demands a clean sweep of China's rampant 
It was no wonder that workers and intel- 
lectuals, who do not profit from the economic re- 
forms, were seen on the square much more often than 
well-connected entrepreneurs and party officials, 
who are constantly accused of abusing their immense 
political power. 

“And we are no different than they are, and this is 
why I’m disappointed with our movement,’ Wong 
Wu told me sadly. “I hate to see how corrupted we 
got, just like the Communist Party. When it comes to 
money, we were not very good. How should | put it, 
well, we got a lot of money from donations, we had no 
control over it and it was very confusing. Some stu- 
dents, | think, took some money away. A lot of 
money.” 

Though upset and disappointed, Wong was looking 
forward to the main event planned for this morning. 
He continued in his efforts to keep the movement go- 
ing, and just the other day the students had come up 
with a great idea. “The erection of the statue of liberty 
in front of Mao's nose,” said Wong, “will be the pro- 
test’s perfect ending.” 

Later that afternoon we were still sitting in the 
square, waiting for the statue, which they named “The 
Goddess of Freedom and Democracy” to arrive 

Eight hours later, we were still waiting. Shortly be- 
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All of a sudden, back in the middle of the square 

something was happening, There was singing, and 
bright lights in the night. Thousands of people 
marched to the center of the square, following the 
wall of the Forbidden City and leading a magnificent 
statue, It had been created in three days and three 
nights, by the students of the nearby Beijing Academy 
of Arts. They placed it, finally, ona pedestal, face to 
face with the giant portrait of Chairman Mao 

The people turned very quiet. There were tears in 
their dark eyes. There it was, the American symbol of 
freedom, confronting with proud arrogance the por- 
trait of the man who 40 years ago had established the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Suddenly, the stranger grabbed my arm and pulled 
me away from the crowd into the darkness. “Tourist 
visa,"’ he said.’No good here, tourist. Go home. Go 
home.” 

“O.K.," Laid, “O.K. just let me go and I'll go to my 
hotel room at once. Please let me go.” 

“No hotel room!” he yelled at me. 
America.” 

And he let me go. 

“Who are you?" | demanded. “A Chinese philos- 
opher,” he laughed. 

Since that night, | saw him a few other times, always 
wearing the same clothes, holding his pocketbook, 
and looking like the twin brother of hundreds of other 
secret police agents. 

“Throwing us out ofthe country is the next step after 
spying on us,” predicted reporters in the square. “We 
are going to be the government's first scapegoats.” 

But this time, we were utterly wrong. The students 
were the government's first priority, and Wu'er Kaixi 
knew that too. Reporters who were looking for him 
heard he was “hiding” ina very fancy hotel, driving a 
car and having the time of his life, | couldn't believe 
this. Kaixi was the face of this revolution to me. | was 
determined to speak with him 

“He will not talk to us Asian reporters,” a Shanghai 


“Home 


There it was, the American symbol of freedom, confronting 
with proud arrogance the portrait of the man who 40 years ago 
had established the People’s Republic of China. 


fore midnight, we were told that the statue would ar- 
rive the next morning. 

packed my things and turned to go home. Walking 
next to me was a man whom I'd seen before, while 
interviewing Wong Wu. And here he was again. It 
must be my imagination, | thought, But a slight sense 
of fear slipped into my head. 

Hooked around for the company of other reporters. 
‘There was the anchorman from Hong Kong TV. | 
walked with him for a while, Then | lost him, but not 
the stranger. 

For the first time since | arrived, | realized how a 
European-looking person can’t hide in China, not 
even in the terribly-crowded Tiananmen Square. 
Anyway | looked at it, I was different. | was wearing 
sneakers, | was tall. | had blond hair and green eyes. | 
didn’t speak any language that people around me 
could understand. 

‘And now, wherever I went, that man stalked me. 
Did he like my hair? Was he being friendly? Is this how 
Chinese men express their feelings? 


journalist told me. “You try," he said, “I'm sure you 
can find him.” 

hired a car and went looking for Wu’er Kai 

“Where is Wu'er Kaixi?” | asked people in the 
square, on the streets, and in the lobby of the Beijing 
Hotel, the Sheraton, the fancy Shangri-la, and the Lido 
Hotel, located near the airport. 

But Wu'er Kaixi, who until a day or two earlier was 
everywhere, could not be found. 

“He will be here tonight,” said Wong Wu when we 
were in a quiet corner. “It is a secret, but tonight is 
the night, and the leaders are going to vote on the {u- 
ture of the revolution. And the future of my disserta- 
tion.” He smiled. 

| asked if it was bothering him, saying, well, that is 
very normal, afterall, when the revolution is over, itis 
going to be the rest of your life at stake. 

“Not so,” he said. “My being here is about all one 
has to do in order to jeopardize his future. But don’t 
get me wrong, I don’t worry about it. Anyway you look 
at it, when I graduate and it is ‘job time’ the govern- 

















Ir not for the accomplishments of our 
founding fathers, there would never have 
been cable TV or Music Television. 

Never. But they did... 
and there was... 
and there is. 
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TDK PRESENTS 


COLLEGE RADIO 


TOP 30 


Most-played albums on college 
and non-commercial radio 


1. PIXIES, Doolittle, 4AD-Elektra 

2. BOB MOULD, Workbook, Virgin 

3, LOVE AND ROCKETS, Love And Rockets, 
RCA 

4. THE CURE, Disintegration, Elektra 

5. PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED, 9, Virgin 

6. 10,000 MANIACS, Blind Man's Zoo, Elektra 

7. RAMONES, Brain Drain, Sire-WB 

8. PERE UBU, Cloudland, Fontana-PG 

9. GODFATHERS, More Songs About Love & 
Hate, Epic 

10. DINOSAUR JR., “Just Like Heaven” EP, SST 
11. ADRIAN BELEW, Mr. Music Head, Atlantic 
12. SWANS, The Burning World, UNI-MCA 

13. WIRE, I's Beginning To And Back Again, 
Mute-Enigma 

14. THE CULT, Sonic Temple, Sire-Reprise 

15. SCREAMING TREES, Buzz Factory, SST 
16. ROYAL CRESCENT MOB, Spin The World, 
Sire-Reprise 

17. NAKED RAYGUN, Understand?, Caroline 
18. CONCRETE BLONDE, Free, .R.S 

19, MOJO NIXON & SKID ROPER, Root Hog Or 
Die, Enigma 

20. TIN MACHINE, Tin Machine, EMI 

21. XYMOX, Twist Of Shadows, Wing-PG 

22, 24-7 SPYZ, Harder Than You, In 
EffectRelativity 

23, MAUREEN TUCKER, Life In Exile After 
Abdication, 50,000 . . . 000 Watts 

24, HAPPY FLOWERS, Oof, Homestead 

25. SOUL ASYLUM, Clam Dip & Other Delights, 
Twin/Tone 

28. XTC, Oranges & Lemons, Geffen 

27. BAND OF SUSANS, Love Agenda, Blast 
First-Restless 

28. STAN RIDGWAY, Mosquitos, Geffen 

29. INDIGO GIRLS, Inaigo Girls, Epic 

30. ALICE DONUT, Bucketfulls of Sickness And 
Horror... , Alternative Tentacles 


Compiled by Ci New Music Report. For sample 
‘copy, write: 
CMJ, 830 Willis Avenue, Albertson, NY 11507. 
Phone (516) 248-9600. 














“When it comes to life or death, I vote for life. If someone 
would ask me to choose between death or communism, | 
choose communism. Any way you look at it, it will be such an 


unglorified way to die on an empty stomach. 








‘ment can assign me to the other side of China, where 
there live only two other Chinese people than myself. 
Itcan be very difficult, | know that, but I consider this 
to be an important experience in my life, so | will live 
with it. And my parents? Well, they could take the 
train and visit me once a year. 

“But now you will have to forgive me,” he said. “I 
have to go back to my duties as the main broadcaster 
of the square. ..." 

“Wu'er Kaixi, Wu'er Kaixi your teacher is looking 
for you,” Wong Wu announced on the micro- 
phone. 

But Wu’er Kaixi wasn’t there. 

When | saw Wu’er Kaixi for the last time, he was 
wearing the same threadbare blue T-shirt and the 
same worn-out gray pants, holding court with other 
students in the square. “It is a miracle that we are still 
here,” he said, “and we have to goon with the fight for 
freedom, but we must pay attention and stay alive.” 
He knew that the hard-liners in the government were 
losing their patience. He was worried less about him- 
self than the other students. “I'll be fine,” he kept say- 
ing. “I'm too small of a problem for them to worry 
about.” 

Wong Wu also had no intention of dying for the 
revolution. He wanted to live it instead. He wanted 
desperately to experience any form of democracy at 
almost any cost, but he wanted just as desperately to 
stay alive, “When it comes to life or death, | vote for 
life. If someone would ask me to choose between 
death or communism, I choose communism. Any way 
you look at it,” he said, “it will be such an unglorified 
way to die on an empty stomach.” 








Wong was constantly hungry after weeks of con- 
suming bread and water, water and bread. “It has 
been weeks since my last shower,” he told me that 
morning when | came to the square with my hair wet. 
“It must feel great to be clean.” 


hen the 27th Army made its way to the heart 

of Tiananmen Square, Wong Wu, stil filthy 

and hungry, was shot to death, his stomach 
filled with porous bread and insipid water. It was past 
midnight, during the early morning hours of June 3, 
and the carnage would continue for days. 

When the massacre finally ended, the government 
issued a warrant for Kaixi’s arrest. But the rumor in 
Tiananmen Square was that he had been executed on 
the night of the bloody crackdown on the democracy 
movement. 

China is still rounding up all its bad elements so the 
iron hand of the government can deal with them one 
by one, control them one by one, and maybe get rid of 
them permanently, also one by one. The police have 
shot people on sight. Throughout China, people 
linked with the uprising have been rounded up and 
executed. China is now engaged in rewriting the dar- 
kest chapter of its failed revolution, and no cameras 
are going to lighten the darkness this time. The world 
which followed the Chinese revolution with great 
hope will not be allowed to go on watching. At the 
most crucial and horrifying time, China’s students are 
being deprived of the world’s support, and there is 
nothing we can do to save them from the upcoming 
monstrosities. Young and naive, helpless and un- 
armed, they are on their own. e 
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“IT WAS A HUMID EVENING LIKE ANY 

OTHER, EXCEPT THAT IT WAS HOT. 

I WAS WORKING ON A CASE THAT 

_ WAS HOT, BUT HAD NOTHING AT ALL 
TO DO WITH HUMIDITY, 
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AIDS from page 70 


diseases,” Bialy said in an interview last fall. “I found 
the reality to match the literature: they are both hope- 
lessly confused. It is difficult to find two doctors who 
agree on what they are calling AIDS.” 

African AIDS profiles include such disparate symp- 


tomsas chronic diarrhea, which Bialy asserts could be 
caused by viral or bacterial infections, toxohistoplas- 


mosis, malaria, tuberculosis, a number of parasitic in- 
fections, cytomegalovirus, hepatitis and others. “In 
A\rica, to get classified as having AIDS,” Bialy says, 
“you have to walk into the wrong hospital—that is a 
hospital that is receiving funds from some august in- 
ternational body, in which the doctors have a vested 
interest in propagating an AIDS mentality—and have 
chronic diarrhea and be malnourished.” 

A prime example of this confusion is classical Afri 
can “slim disease,” which Western epidemiologists 
have said is AIDS. “There is nothing new about slim 
disease,’” Bialy says. “Most of the doctors | talked to, 
when pressed, would say, ‘well, it’s wasting,’ or ‘it’s 
slim disease,’ or ‘it’s diarrhea.’ 

“The numbers that are now being reported—the 
numbers in the WHO materials—are clearly the kinds 
of numbers that could have existed before. Even as- 
suming thatall of those cases are really the same thing, 
they are the kinds of number that could have existed 
forever, and gone unnoticed because they were not 
being scrutinized under the microscope of AIDS.” 

‘A major source of confusion, cited by Bialy and sev- 
eral African AIDS researchers at the Montreal confer- 
ence, is the unreliability of HIV testing in the 
developing world. Confirmatory HIV antibody tests 
are expensive, far beyond the reaches of most poorer 
countries. The standard practice throughout most of 








“In Africa, to get classified as having AIDS, you have 
to walk into the wrong hospital—in which the doctors 
have a vested interest in propagating an AIDS mental- 
ity—and have chronic diarrhea and be 


malnourished.” 


Airica is to submit a blood sample to one or two ELI- 
SAs, the most widely used blood screening test, with- 
out the confirmatory Western Blot used in the West. 
Since the ELISA was developed to screen blood sup- 
plies, though, it is very sensitive, with a high rate of 
false positives. Without a confirmatory test, false posi- 
tives will go undetected, and, if the person develops 
chronic diarrhea, or tuberculosis, or any other disease 
or symptom associated with African AIDS, he or she 
will be diagnosed as having AIDS. 

Furthermore, there are many more endemic dis- 
eases in the tropics than in temperate regions. More 
diseases means more antibodies for the ELISA to con- 
fuse with antibodies to HIV. “‘This has been a major 
problem,’’ confirms AIDS researcher Dr. Mulanga- 
Kabeya, from Kinshasa, Zaire. “The tests become con- 
fused, because we Africans have so many more 
antibodies than you.”” 

Laboratory work in Africa is further hampered by 
problems of transporting samples, unreliable electric 
ity, lack of refrigeration in rural areas, lack of trained 
personnel and customs red tape. Director of 








National AIDS Control Program Dr. N’Galy Bosenge 
told the conference that every lab in Africa can tell 
stories of shipments of blood samples and tests that 
have spent hours ‘sitting at airports and spoiling in the 
sun,” 

There are so many levels of unreliability in African 
test results and confusion over diagnosis criteria that it 
is unclear that a correlation between immune sup- 
pression and HIV infection in Africa can even be 
made with any degree of certainty. 

With the level of confusion surrounding testing and 
diagnosis of AIDS in Africa, where most countries can 
barely afford $1 per person per year for health care, it 
may indeed be unwise, as many African leaders have 
suggested, to spend many times that amount on more 
widespread HIV testing and expensive anti-retroviral 
treatments like AZT, particularly when such invest- 
ments will divert funds away from treating problems 
like malaria, tuberculosis, schistosomiasis and malnu- 
trition—all of which are known to kill people. 





—Drew Hopkins 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


GROW WITH SPIN CLASSIFIEDS. 
Classified ads cost $3.75 per word, one 
time. Display Classifieds cost $145 per 
column inch, one time (column width 2"). 
For more details call: Classifieds, (212) 
633-8200 or write: SPIN Classifieds, 6 W.. 
18th St., New York, NY 10011. 


FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, 
C.D.s, concert tickets, stereos, etc. In- 
formation: Barry Publications, 477 82nd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


NEEDLZ HAS THOUSANDS OF 
phono needles, styl, cartridges, belts, 
parts for most record players. Fast, in- 
formed. 1-800-882-6333. (In MA 617- 
661-6333.) 


AUTOS FOR SALE 


IS IT TRUE. ... JEEPS FOR $44 
through the Government? Call for facts. 1- 
312-742-1142 Ext. 4455 


BUMPER STICKERS 


BAD STICKERS! HIGH QUALITY 3" X 
8" Vinyl, FREE LIST. ILC. SOUND, Box 
9, Rouses Point, NY 12979-0009. 


PERSONALIZED —__ BUMPER- 
‘STICKERS! Any message. Any quantity. 
$4.00, 296.00, 10/816.00, 20/$26.00, 
‘50/$46.00. Gary's Gifts, 110 Dalor 
Court, Woodbury, NY 11797 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARNINGS UNLIMITED! MAIL OUR 
‘burglar alarm advertisements from home! 
RBM Merchandising, Box 59314-SP, Chi- 


CLOTHING 


MAKE YOUR OWN TIE-DYES! 
Bright permanent professional dyes. 
Complete instructions. Send SASE for 
catalog or $20.50 for beginners dye kit. 
Grateful Dyes—Pirate Records, 4664 S. 
Yosemite St., Englewood, CO 80111, ph. 
(203) 721-6032 


INCOGNITO® MAIL ORDER. Men's & 
women’s rock related clothing, jewelry, 
hats, T-shirts, skate-gear, reggae and 
sunglasses. Catalog $2.00 redeemable. 
(313) 548-2980. INCOGNITO®, P.O. 
Box 1286, Dept. S, Royal Oak, MI 48067 


CLOTHING FOR MUSICIANS!!! BIG 
color catalog $2.00. Satin Sales Co., 
Dept. E, 13S. 7th St., Minneapolis, MN. 
55402, 








COLLECTIBLES 


ROCKIN’ ROBIN GIANT COLLECT- 
able poster, memorabilia, & magazine 
catalogue now available. Send $3.00 
(cash, check or stamps) to: Rockin’ Rob- 
in- 1657 S. Wooster St., LA, CA 90035. 


FINANCIAL 


NEED CREDIT? WE'LL GIVE YOU A 
$5000 credit card regardless of credit his- 
tory, bankruptcy or credit problems! 98% 
guaranteed acceptance. No bank deposit 
required. No credit check. Free details. 
304-776-5671 Ext. FC-225 


HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! AS- 
semble products at home.Call for informa- 
tion. (604) 641-8003 Ext. 2566 


HOME VIDEO 


ON VIDEO! DEREK JARMAN’S 
LAST of England, Kenneth Anger, 
Andy Warhol, Wiliam Burroughs and 
other exciting music, avant-garde and 
cult videos. For our free 32-page color 
catalog write Mystic Fire Video, P.O. 
Box 9323, Dept. SP, South Burlington, 
VT 05403 or call 1-800-727-8433. 


INSTRUCTION 


BE A RECORDING ENGINEER. 
‘Train at home for exciting careers. Free 
information. Audio Institute, 2174 Union 
St., Suite 22AH, San Francisco, CA 
94123. 


USICIANS 


SINGERS! PRO BACKGROUND 
‘TRACKS! 10,000+ songs minus lead 
vocalist. Catalog $2.00. Singing Source, 
22530 Platina, Suite G, Valencia, CA 
‘91356-2247. 1-805-254-5602. 


POSTERS/PHOTOS 


IMPORT COLOR POSTERS! CULT - 
Sonic. Cure - Disintegration. Metallica - 
Justice. Mode - 101. Floyd - Wall. GN’R 
~Suicide. Or Appetite. 24x 35". $8 each 
or send $1.50 for catalogue to Interart, 
P.O. Box 73361, T. Street, Washington 
D.C. 20056. Add $2.00 for P & P. 


FANTASTIC LIMITED-EDITION 
posters: R.E.M., Siouxsie, New Order 
.. . Also: Original 60's posters: (GD, 
Hendrix, Pink Floyd... ) T-shirts, 
books, etc. Send $2.00 for full-color 
catalogue: Artrock, 45-S Sheridan, SF, 
California 94103 





CELEBRITY PHOTOS—ROCK, POP, 
Country, Soaps, TV, Film, Metal, Rap. 
Send SASE for lists—name favorites. 
Patty Smith, PO Box 31836, Houston, TX 
77231 





$1 EXCLUSIVE CONCERT PHO- 
TOS! World’s largest selection, finest 
quality, Madonna, Bon Jovi, Guns/Roses, 
Zeppelin, Stones, U2, Beatles, 10,000 
MORE! Giant Catalog, color sample—$1. 
Front Row Photos, Box 484-SN, Nescon- 
set, NY 11767 


FREE EXCITING 64-PAGE PHOTO- 
Mouton catalog. (W/beautiful illustrations 
& sample $1.00) V'Kriengkai, P.O. Box 
657-SP, Lenox Hill Station, New York, 
NY 10021 


RECORDS, TAPES, CDS 


AMAZING FREE MAIL ORDER CA- 
talog of Cassette-Only Releases by Top 
Bands! Rock, Reggae, Dub, Avant 
Garde. Be Surprised! ROIR, 611 Broad- 
way, Suite 4115, NYC, NY-10012. 


FREE C.D. CATALOGUE, PLUS 
LPs, $2.50 or less. Barry Publishing, 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


VINYL VENDORS CATALOGUE 
with over 15,000 collectable & rare al- 
bums, 12" eps, 7” 45s & CDs available 
for $3,00. CD only catalogue (mostly 
Promo CDs) available for fifty cents. VI- 
NYL VENDORS, 1800 S. Robertson 
Bivd. #279, LA, CA 90035. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, CDS, 
Posters, Videos, Memorabilia. Catalog 
$1.00. SPINDIZZY, Dept. J, Box 20708, 
Milwaukee, WI 53220-0708. 


SERVICES 
GET BACKSTAGE! PRESS PASSES, 


tour badges, official I.D.'s. Sample $5.00. 
‘Tour Tags, Box 354, Boise, Idaho 83701. 
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WY. EAST VILLAGE ARTIST 
BS ‘TSHIRTS 
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r Printed 0 100% 

Black or white S.MLXL| 
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SLOPPY SECONDS 
“Destroyed” LP/Cass 
Tuneful power-punk with more hooks than 


your grandpa's tackle box! pretuce by Pal aber 


Also avaiable: 
HICKOIDS “Waltz-a-Cross-Dress-Tex 
HOUSE OF LARGE SIZES “One Big Cake 
HULLABALOO “Beat Until Stiff” 

SKIN YARD “Hallowed Ground” 


Can't find these in the mall? 


hes ictal pon. Sey LF 


TOXIC SHOCK 


Ox 49787, TUCSON, AZ 85733 


Swans. $995 
secon sae sant. 
SwAGO T-SHIRTS 
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EXPLORER CASSETTE 


‘¥idoo featuring Jay Leno. Send $19.95 & $8.00 post- 
‘290 to ERI Productions at 11684 Ventura Blvd 
:#580(SP), Sudo City, CA 81604. You'l be alad you 
it 











CALIFORNIA'S 
BEST T-SHIRTS 


(Great Beach and Surt designs 


us orignal shits rom businesses, 
‘Send $1.00 fr Full Color catalogue 


The Ori 
POBox 


inal California T-Shirt Guide 
3, Deol. SPOR, Santa Barbara, CA 93120 

















ORIGINAL MASTER 
RECORDINGS. 


ULTRADISC 24K GOLD CD 














SOURCEBOOK 
WORLD © BEAT 





Lata ae BOOK... 
Resgee Wordl © Beat Sourcebook $14.95 
‘The Source for U.S. and International Reg 


“A must for anyone involved in 
the Reggae and World Beat music 
eee 


(Christian Schweiger, 
Prince Street Productions 


RESERVE Your copy TODAY! 





GEAR 


FUTURE 


Lear Recording and Mixing, Signal Processing, MD! 
Digtal Audio and moe. inte at 2 top NY studio and 
ew VIDEO TECHNOLOGY PROGHM 


800-544-2501 


NV.NJ, CONN. 212-777-8550 
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As advertised on MTV. “Title of Month’ 
says Video Business. 1988 hit drive-in mov- 
ie now on video (VHS only). Sometimes 
great bodies disguise great brains but not in 
this film. 85 minutes bimbo action for only 
$19.95 & $9.00 (S&H), Check oc MO. 0 

juction, 11684 Ventura Blvd. Ste 
5BNSP) Sissy, CA 81608, 








ROLLING STONES 
‘The ultimate record collection. 
Deluxe 11-album set with de- 
luxe art book and interviews. 
Limited-edition halt-speod 
‘mastered from original master 
apes to 100% virgin vinyl. Includes: The Rolling 
‘Stones; 12x5; Out! Our Heads; Aftermath; Between, 


11684 Ventura Blvd. #589(SP), Studio City, CA 














BEATLES 


Limited edition albums 





speed 
original master tapes 
‘onto 100% pure virgin vi- 
nyl or BASF Pro chromium-dioxide tape. 
Rave reviews from NY Times, L.A. Times, 
Billboard, USA Today. Albums: Sgt. Pepper; 
Please Please Me; Let It Be; Revolver; Help; 
Beatles for Sale; A Hard Day's Night. $12.95 
each & $2.00 (S&H); Cassettes: Revolver; 
Help; and Sgt. Pepper. $9.95 & $1.00 (S&H). 
Check or M.O. to Entertainment Radio, 11684 








Ventura Bivd Ste 589(SP), Studio City, CA 
91604. 











‘BEAT! 


America’s only magazine de- 
voted to reggae, African, 


Caribbean and world music. 


Subscribe now! 
One year (6 issues) $12 

‘Two years (12 issues) $18 

Send check or money order to: 
‘The Beat c/o Bongo Productions 
RO. Box 29820 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 
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want her character, Sue Ellen, to die. 
Countless artistes walk this earth claim- 
ing they're prepared to die for their art. 
Salman Rushdie has been sentenced to 





die for his. Is anyone really willing? 

In this decade, where 70s survivors 
are grateful just to be alive, there are ac- 
tors who live to have their characters 
killed. Meet those who have met their 
maker, 


ILL MOSE 


for 





EY, BEST KNOWN 

1p Top”—a psy- 
chopathic cannibal with an exposed 
bleeding plate in his head—in Tobe 
Hooper's “Texas Chainsaw Massacre 11,” 
has died six times for the screen, He’s 








been shot in “Osa,” chainsawed in “Tex- 
‘as Chainsaw Massacre II” and, in 
“Nightmare Angel,” trashed in a head- 
on car crash with Elizabeth Taylor. He's 
also joined the living: beat up on “One 
Life to Live”; survived a brush with “The 
Blob,” and cold-cocked by Clint 
Eastwood in “Pink Cadillac.” He's been 
a horror film fan all his life. 

“When I get kakked,” says Moseley, 
“I wanna make it look good. Convincing. 
I don’t want my nostrils flaring, or my 
chest heaving, so that fans like me can 
pick up on it and say it’s bullshit. Dying 
spectacularly is my gift to all my 
friends—in all the stinky cut-rate the- 
aters in Times Square. I really want to 
give them their money's worth.” 

With apologies to e,e. cummings, Mo- 
seley says his epitaph will read: “Death 
is fine, but dying—oh boy 
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AROLINE WILLIAMS DIED IN 





ntly completed “Stepfather 
e star, Terry O'Quinn, tries to 
me in my own fireplace,” says the 
ite bombshell from Little Rock. 
“Then he discovers me crawling back to 
my door, strangles me with my bathrobe 
me from the wind chimes 








tie, and 






in my kitches 

But like a prima donna on belladonna, 
when her director Jeff Burr ordered her 
to “die with her tongue hanging out,” 
Williams balked. “That was something I 
absolutely refused. It was far too undig- 
nified. The same would be true for hav- 
ing to swing with a load in my drawers.” 

Williams stresses that dying in films is 
much more realistic than on TV. She 
“works from her character's point of 
view,” with a “survival instinct” that 
forces her “to think about the struggle to 
stay alive.” 

About her own mortality, W 
says, “Death is just another adventure.” 








ms 


Yet, clearly in no hurry, she envisions 
herself at 115, receiving birthday wishes 
from Willard Scott. She recites her 
epitaph: 


Shed not for her the bitter tear 
Nor give your heart to vain regret 
“Tis but a casket lying here 

The gem within it sparkles yet. 





N “REPO MAN,” DICK RUDE SUM- 
med up a generation of teen rebellion 


with his improvised lines, “Let’s go do 
some crimes,” and “Let's go eat sushi 

and not pay.” Then he bought it from a 
shotgun blast. 

Rude died twice more for director 
Alex Cox. His throat was slashed in 
“Walker,” and he wrote his own death 
scene for Cox's, “Straight to Hell.” 

‘The well-mannered Rude is a short, 
hyper prankster. At home he builds a 
cozy fire and offers tea to his guests; an 
AK-47 machine gun hangs on the wall 
over his head. 

‘The 24-year-old Resurrection Man be- 
lieves that he has an infinite number of 
lives lefi, simply because he dies every 
time someone rents “Repo Man.” “I'd 
ing, writing and di- 
“Through doing each 














like to continue a 





recting,” he says. 
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But the big stars 
would be nowhere if 
it weren’‘t for the 
casualties. Who’s 
really willing to die 
for his art? 


of those things, you kill part of your own 
person.” 

Epitaph for Dick? “Dick Rude sayss 
“Food is good.’ ” 





ENELOPE SUDROW’S CHARAC- 

ter in “Nightmare on Elm Street III” 
wanted to be an actress. She got her 
wish, sort of, when Freddy Krueger an- 
nounced, “Welcome to prime time, 
bitch,” then yanked her through a televi- 
sion screen. 

Who would have thought that this 
adorable, outspoken young actress would 
go from her first commercial gig in an 
Oscar Meyer wiener commercial to be- 
coming lunch meat on Elm Street? She 
says flatly, “Dying does not offend me at 
all.” Her epitaph shall read: “Here lies 
Penelope Sudrow. Shie was.” 





-MOVIE QUEEN LINNEA QUIG- 

ley wanted to be a nurse, but “the 
quality of her scream” led to her getting 
snuffed in 21 pictures instead. In “Stone 
Cold Dead,” she was shot in the shower. 
In “Silent Night, Deadly Night,” she was 
impaled on antlers. Her throat was slit in 
“Blood Nasty,” and she was eaten by a 
mutant alien monster in “Creepozoids.” 
The obituary continues, and Linnea 
trudges on, greeting each new death 
scene with trepidation, thinking, “Oh 
God, how uncomfortable, how cold, how 
wet, how special F-Xed I'm gonna be! 
How dangerous!” 

But she can’t turn down jobs. Like 
most of her colleagues, she makes only 
low-end scale wages, about $1,360 a 
week—not much, when the average fea 
tured b-movie role lasts less than two 
weeks. “Dying is nice,” says Caroline 
Williams. “It sure beats working for.a 
living.” But a living it is. Quigley recent- 
ly bought a house in the Valley. “Some- 
times I think dying is gonna be a lotta 
fun,” Quigley imagines. “Like being ea- 
ten by zombies. That's usually pretty 








fun.” Her epitaph will read; “Here lies 
Linnea Quigley. She was kind to 
animals.” oS 
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